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PREFACE 


Human rights and religious freedom have been a concern of the ecumenical movement 
since the World Mission Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, and they have been among 
the priority issues addressed by succeeding Assemblies of the World Council of 
Churches since it was formed in 1948. 


This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the WCC, and by felicitous circumstance, its 
Eighth Assembly, to be held in Harare, Zimbabwe in December 1998, will be meeting 
on the anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 
Paris; 10 December 1948. Together with people all around the world, the WCC 
Assembly will provide an occasion for the member churches to recommit themselves to 
these principles and lofty aspirations. 


The World Council of Churches, through its Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs contributed significantly to the inclusion of human rights 
provisions in the United Nations Charter, and in the drafting of the Universal 
Declaration itself. 


As Clement John notes in his introduction to this issue of CCIA Background 
Information, much has been accomplished towards the promotion, acceptance and 
realization of the human rights enunciated in the Universal Declaration. But 
implementation remains the key, and it is all the more important in view of the new 
challenges to human rights which have arisen in this age of “globalization.” 


To equip the churches to face these challenges, the WCC undertook in 1994 a “global 
review of ecumenical human rights policy and practice.” It was intended to build upon 
the new understandings gained at the landmark consultation on “Human Rights and 
Christian Responsibility,” held in St. Polten, Austria, in 1974: to draw the lessons from 
this period of intensive Christian engagement for human rights, and to identify the new 
challenges. 


It is our hope that this volume will not only inform the churches and others about this 
dimension of the ecumenical task, but will stimulate renewed commitment and active 
engagement by Christians, their churches, and their ecumenical groups and 
organizations in the imperative struggles for human rights at the end of this 
“ecumenical century,” and on the threshold of a new millennium. 


Dwain C. Epps 
Coordinator 


INTRODUCTION 


The foundation of the World Council of Churches’ contemporary human rights work 
was laid at the international Consultation on: “Human Rights and Christian 
Responsibility,” organized by the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
at St. Polten, Austria, in 1974. The recommendations of that Consultation, which was 
a milestone in ecumenical thinking on human rights, served as the basis for a new 
statement of ecumenical policy on human rights the following year at the Fifth 
Assembly of the WCC (Nairobi, 1975). 


Subsequent to the Seventh Assembly at Canberra in 1991, the Central Committee, 
while considering WCC’s participation in the United Nations World Conference on 
Human Rights, called for a global review of ecumenical policy and practice on human 
rights to take cognizance of the shortcomings of this period as well as explore the 
challenges of the future. Accordingly, the CCIA Board decided that the review process 
be undertaken in close cooperation with the regional ecumenical organizations 
(REOs). The Board also laid down the framework and criteria for the regional review 
process. In accordance with the mandate of the Board, seven regional consultations 
were organized. | 


- Latin America 24-28 October 1994 

- Asia and Pacific 14-17 November 1994 

- Middle East 30 November - 4 December 1995 
- Europe 29 May - 2 June 1996 

- United States 27 - 29 September 1996 

- Canada 4 -6 December 1996 

- Africa 28 - 30 May 1997 


The regional ecumenical partners who cooperated and participated in this endeavor 
included the Latin American Council of Churches, the Christian Conference of Asia, 
the Pacific Conference of Churches, the Middle East Council of Churches, the 
Conference of European Churches, the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
USA, the Canadian Council of Churches and the All Africa Conference of Churches. 
The hundred and thirty two participants who participated in these meetings represented 
REOs, churches, church-related organizations, and agencies involved in the work of 
promotion and protection of human rights. Some of the regional meetings included 
participants of other faiths and from civil society organizations who work closely with 
the churches on social justice concerns in their respective situations. While adhering to 
the basic aims and objectives of the review process, each region undertook the exercise 
adopting its particular style and methodology. Europe, for example, had a small 


planning group to meet first and prepare for the main meeting given the emerging 
complexities of Eastern, Central Europe and the former Soviet Union and the 
challenge these pose to the human rights work of the churches. The Middle East 
meeting had a strong element of Muslim participation exploring inter-faith cooperation 
for the advancement of human rights. The NCCC-USA organized the regional review 
meeting under the rubric of the changing nature of Church, State and Community. The 
Canadians, given the uniqueness of their structure of its ecumenical coalition groups, 
had their regional meeting facilitated by two professional consultants. Despite this 
diversity in organizing patterns, there were many commonalties, particularly in the area 
of emerging trends, as will be evident from the regional reports. Also for the first time 
perhaps, churches in the North were talking more about human rights issues of their 
own societies rather than in the South, as was generally the case in the past. 


The issue of religious freedom and liberty is paramount to the work of the World 
Council of Churches. The statement of the First WCC Assembly at Amsterdam, 1948, 
on the issue of religious freedom and liberty, contributed much to the drafting of 
Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In the post-Cold War period, 
religion has come to play a central role, sometimes with negative connotations, in the 
civil and political life of many societies. Church-State relations and the issue of 
religious intolerance have become a source of tension and conflict often resulting in 
grave and serious human rights violations. It was in these circumstances that CCIA 
decided to revisit this issue in the context of this global review. A small working group 
comprised of church representatives, researchers, government functionaries, lawyers 
and experts was convened in September 1995 to look at the emerging trends that 
threaten religious freedom, liberty and tolerance. The report of that group is also 
included here. 


The results of the regional review meetings, together with a discussion paper prepared 
by CCIA staff was provided to the forty-nine participants who were invited to an 
international Consultation on: “Human Rights and the Churches: The New Challenges” 
at Morges, Switzerland, 23-27 June 1998. In addition, three major presentations on 
issues relating to: globalization; universality of human rights and women’s rights as 
human rights were presented at the Consultation. After five days of worship, 
meditation, debate and discussions, the group produced the report: “Human Rights and 
the Churches - New Challenges”. It and the working group reports from the 
Consultation are reproduced in this volume. This material will inform the drafting of a 
statement on Human Rights to be adopted by the Eighth WCC Assembly when it 
meets in Harare, Zimbabwe, December 1998. 


The issue of this CCIA Background Information reflects the work done by the 
churches during the last two decades, its strength and its weaknesses. It also describes 
some of the emerging trends and the challenges of the future. It is hoped that this 
publication will help the churches and church-related groups to assess the work they 
have done in the area of human rights and social justice, and at the same time help 
them as they prepare to face the tasks that lie ahead. Despite the considerable progress 
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in some areas over the twenty-four years since the St. Polten consultation, human 
rights violations remain a major threat to the social and economic fabric of society. 
They endanger international peace and security, and jeopardize national development 
efforts and the strengthening of the civil society. Given the circumstances, an onerous 
responsibility remains on the churches to provide a witness for social justice and 
human dignity. 


Clement John 
Executive Secretary for Human Rights 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE CHURCHES 
NEW CHALLENGES 


A Statement by the International Ecumenical Consultation 
Morges, Switzerland 
23-27 June 1998 


Christians’ Commitment to Human Rights 


As Christians we are called to share in God’s mission of justice, peace, and respect for 
all Creation and to seek for all humanity the abundant life which God intends. Within 
scripture, through tradition, and from the many ways in which the Spirit illumines our 
hearts today, we discern God’s gift of dignity to each human person and their inherent 
right to acceptance and participation within the community. From this flows the 
responsibility of the Church, the Body of Christ, to work for universal respect and 
implementation of human rights. 


We celebrate the churches’ continuing commitment to the cause of human rights as 
expressed through the World Council of Churches from its first assembly in 1948, the 
year in which the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted. The churches’ 
commitment to the principles of the Declaration has been enunciated in theological 
terms by subsequent assemblies. The Nairobi Assembly in 1975 stated: “God wills a 
society in which all can exercise full human rights. All human beings are created in 
God’s image, equal, infinitely precious in God’s sight and ours...” The Vancouver 
Assembly, under the theme, “Jesus Christ, the Life of the World”, reaffirmed the 
churches’ commitment “to work even more fervently for the elimination of all forms of 
inhumanity, brutality, discrimination, persecution and oppression...” 


In 1974, in St. Polten, Austria, representatives of churches from all parts of the world - 
South, North, West and East - were brought together to review the first 25 years of 
ecumenical concern for human rights and to recommend to the Fifth Assembly in 
Nairobi the following year a new statement of ecumenical policy on human rights. The | 
St. Polten Consultation on “Human Rights and Christian Responsibility” emphasized 
the indivisibility of human rights as expressed in the Universal Declaration and the two 
International Human Rights Covenants. It shifted ecumenical thinking into a new 
phase by acknowledging that violations of individual human rights were not simply 
aberrations of an essentially just world order but rather most often the result of unjust 
structures which exploit the poor. The struggle for human rights was seen as central 
to struggles for liberation from poverty, colonial rule, racist systems and military 
regimes. The St. Polten Consultation recognized the struggle for rights of peoples as 
primary and without which the observance of individual human rights could not be 
guaranteed. At the same time it cautioned that the effectiveness of such an approach 
would always have to be measured in terms of the freedoms and rights of every 
individual. 
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The St Polten Consultation’s new approach also included the admonition that the 
essential global ecumenical solidarity in support of human rights could only succeed if 
each church took primary responsibility for safeguarding and promoting human rights 
within its own national context and for caring for the victims of human rights abuse. 


The Nairobi Assembly subsequently affirmed the emerging ecumenical consensus on 
human rights outlined in St. Polten, emphasizing: 


the right to basic guarantees of life; 

the right to self-determination and cultural identity and the rights of minorities; 
the right to participate in decision-making within the country; 

the right to dissent; 

the right to personal dignity; and 

the right to religious freedom. 


The new insights gained in St. Polten enriched the churches’ expression of God’s 
mission and practice 1n the field of human rights in the succeeding years. 


In preparation for the Eighth WCC Assembly, the Central Committee called for a new 
global review of ecumenical policy and practice on human rights. This consultation in 
Morges has gathered together the results of that review. It has reaffirmed the 
theological consensus stated by the Fifth Assembly, considered the results of this new 
series of regional seminars on the evolution of human rights thinking and practice of 
the churches over a second period of 25 years, noted continuing concerns and 
emerging issues, and provided guidance for the future work of the churches and their 
ecumenical movement in this field. 


Affirmation 


We celebrate the remarkable achievements in human rights over these past 5O years: 
the heightened awareness by the peoples that they have rights, and the creation of 
instruments to enforce the rights enunciated in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. At the same time, we are painfully aware that respect for human rights remains 
far from universal and that human rights continue to be violated throughout the world. 
Whole populations are deprived of the basic necessities of life. Many people still suffer 
persecution and even torture for their political opinions or persecuted for their 
religious beliefs. Many continue to suffer from various forms of discrimination, are 
marginalized and excluded from the benefits of society, and many peoples and 
communities are prevented from attaining the wholeness to which they aspire and to 
which they are entitled. In a spirit of repentance, we recognize the complicity of many 
Christians and churches in this continuing denial of full humanity to human beings 
created in God’s image. 
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We reaffirm the World Council of Churches’ assertion that human rights are indivisible 
and universal. We further affirm the many achievements of the past five decades which 
have laid the foundations of international human rights norms and standards, derived in 
part from the churches’ work and their cooperation with the United Nations and with 
other non-governmental organizations committed to human rights. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is now recognized as a fundamental 
reference point for peoples around the world and provides the cornerstone of human 
rights work. It was adopted as a “common standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations,” and the universality and indivisibility of human rights were re-affirmed 
at the UN World Conference on Human Rights held in Vienna in 1993. 


The UN Human Rights Commission and other oversight bodies have provided forums 
for the exposure of gross and systematic violations of human rights. They have 
progressively assumed new responsibilities for monitoring, extended the provision of 
technical services, established new international standards and elaborated new 
enforcement mechanisms. The UN’s effectiveness has been enhanced since the end of 
the Cold War. Peace processes under its auspices have included a human rights 
component in several countries. The establishment of the post of UN High 
Commissioner for Human Rights and restructuring of the UN have further 
strengthened this work. 


The World Council of Churches has played a significant role in these developments. 
The Council and the churches have urged governments to ratify the Conventions, 
supported UN efforts to eliminate racism, and contributed to the development of 
standards such as the Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women, the Declaration on Religious Intolerance, the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child and many others. The WCC has also supported the development 
of more effective mechanisms for implementation of these standards, and for the 
protection of human rights defenders. Through insisting on the indivisibility of human 
rights, the WCC has actively challenged the ideological division between civil and 
political rights, on one hand, and social, economic and cultural rights on the other, the 
latter having been largely ignored in the official international human rights 
implementation processes of the United Nations until recently. 


Ecumenical practice over the past 25 years has therefore worked to embed the insights 
of St Polten and Nairobi in global human rights methodology and practice and to 
strengthen international mechanisms for monitoring and enforcement. The ecumenical 
movement has worked to expose the abuses of anti-democratic, authoritarian and 
military regimes and deny legitimacy to them. Its methodology has included: 


¢ the promotion of solidarity among churches; 
¢ studies of specific causes of human rights abuses including systemic issues 
such as the link between militarism and human rights violations; 


¢ workshops and training programmes for church-related human rights 
workers, church leaders and others in the regions in cooperation with 
regional and national councils and churches; 

¢ dialogue encounters; 

¢ regionally-focused initiatives, especially in Latin and Central America and 
the Caribbean, Africa, Asia, the Pacific and the Middle East; 

* cooperation with other specialized international non-government 
organizations; 

° the provision of assistance to local and national churches and groups 
engaged in the struggle for human rights, and to victims and their families; 

¢ sending delegations to critical situations to express solidarity and to offer 
pastoral accompaniment to churches and people in crisis, and to investigate 
the nature and causes of massive human rights violations; 

° intervening with governments on behalf of threatened persons and groups; 

¢ facilitation of direct testimony in international forums such as the UN 
Commission on Human Rights by the victims of human rights violations; 

* contributions to the development of new international standards, showing 
the interrelationships between human rights, peace and economic well-being, 
and expanding the parameters of specific human rights protections to 
women, children, indigenous peoples, and to refugees, migrants and 
internally displaced persons; 

¢ international advocacy by speaking out with or in support of churches in 
their prophetic role of critiquing the principalities and powers responsible 
for oppression, repression and systematic violation of human rights; 

¢ the provision of training and sharing of expertise between regions on early 
warning and preventative measures, on issues related to impunity, 
forgiveness and reconciliation. 


This consultation honors and affirms these achievements, acknowledging the deep 
commitment of those who have labored in these fields and recalling with heartfelt 
sorrow the toll in human life represented by the continuation of human rights 
violations. 


At the same time, we have examined the reports of regional consultations and must 
acknowledge that there have been shortcomings in the work of the churches and of the 
World Council of Churches. Our commitment has sometimes wavered despite the 
pressing needs which confront us. It is reported that knowledge of ecumenical policy 
on human rights has eroded and that churches in several regions have assigned lower 
priority and fewer resources to human rights than was the case 15 years ago. 


At the close of this century, new challenges arise from the increased concentration of 
political and economic power in the hands of elites in the major industrialized countries 
in cooperation with elites in other countries. New and complex relationships of 
dominance and exploitation with a more comprehensive global reach require the 
churches to equip themselves for a new phase of the struggle for human rights. These 
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challenges are of such magnitude that many of the achievements affirmed above may 
be at risk. Revitalized commitment and concrete engagement are urgently required of 
the churches in order not only to affirm ecumenical positions and understandings which 
are the essential basis for human rights work, but also to develop new approaches 
capable of addressing the new and complex challenges facing us on the threshold of a 
new millennium. We reaffirm the holistic, inclusive vision of the oikoumene for a 
peaceful, sustainable society based on justice and human dignity which must inform 
such new initiatives. 


New Challenges 


Over the past 50 years, the churches have confronted in their human rights work the 
realities and consequences of colonialism and racism, the brutal authoritarianism of 
national security regimes, the subsuming of human rights to national development 
objectives by national political elites, and the imperatives of political loyalty generated 
by superpower rivalry and militarism. The structures and ideologies associated with 
these forms of political and economic dominance were critiqued by churches and by 
movements for justice and democracy which grew in response to these inhuman forces. 


These threats to human dignity and freedom remain, albeit in altered form, and the 
gains made and lessons learned from this period of human rights struggle must be 
further consolidated. 


With the end of the Cold War, however, the context has changed radically. It offers 
the opportunity for greater international cooperation in defense of human rights, but it 
has also intensified injustice, exploitation and inequality in most parts of the world. 
The global entrenchment of the economic, political and military domination of 
particular elites threatens peoples everywhere. 


The shift towards greater concentration of power is most clearly seen in its economic 
form: the intensification of global economic integration under the ideological 
commitment to the unfettered free market. This is commonly called “globalization”, a 
term which misleadingly implies an equality of participation in the costs and benefits of | 
international economic integration while obscuring the actual effects of such an 
approach to the global economy. 


Underlying the present forms of trade and investment liberalization which tend to 
render national economies even more vulnerable to outside economic forces and their 
extra-national priorities, is the construction of political partnerships between national 
elites whose interests are served by the dominant pattern of economic development. 
These new economic-political alliances systematically remove from ordinary people the 
social power to order and direct their lives. Traditional life-styles are undermined as 
people are integrated into the routine of an industrial life-style which encourages 
consumption-oriented aspirations, but denies the majority the means to fulfil them. 
These strong pressures for social regulation consign to the margins or punish those 
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who cannot sell their productive labor or those who resist processes of cultural and 
political integration and homogenization. This exercise of coordinated global 
economic and political power is undergirded by an increasingly integrated global 
military system of control. 


Free market ideology engages in the fiction that economic power is unrelated to 
political power. It claims that competition and commodification -- not only in the 
production and distribution of goods, but also in most aspects of people’s daily lives -- 
is natural and moral. Yet this development of an international free market continues to 
intensify inequality within and between societies, to fragment societies by fomenting 
new, destructive religious, ethnic, linguistic and other divisions. It forces millions of 
people into jobs with inhuman working conditions, into casual labor with no assurance 
of continuing subsistence, or into unemployment, poverty and despair. 


Thus the dominant model of economic growth based on the ideology of the free 
market exhibits almost total disrespect for the human person made in the image of 
God, excludes alternative models and punishes those who advocate them, and ignores 
fundamental spiritual values. 


Associated with the trend towards economic integration through globalization are the 
strategies of de-regulation and privatization. Often justified in terms of efficiency and 
good business management, these strategies have eroded the political role and 
responsibility of the state to defend the interests of its citizens. 


De-regulation is actually a process of re-regulation which shifts many of the regulatory 
functions of the state into the private economic sector where there is no public political 
accountability. Similarly, privatization shifts control of national economic assets away 
from democratic processes, which ensure their management in the public interest, to 
publicly unaccountable private corporations which seek to maximize profits in the 
interests of groups of investors, many of whom may not reside in the country. 


Thus, globalization increasingly undermines the political participation of large sectors 
of society in the democratic process and their ability to influence state policy in the 
wide public interest. Elites in all countries, interested in this development of economic 
power for the few, seek to escape from social regulation and political accountability to 
democratic structures. This does not mean that the state is stripped of power, but that 
it is increasingly obliged to function less in the interests of the people than of the 
international movement of capital for the benefit of a few. In some exceptional cases, 
even the state’s role in law enforcement has been sub-contracted to private groups 
which are not directly accountable to the public. 


Globalization also erodes democratic participation at the international level, promoting 
the fiction that economic and political decision-making can be separated. The 
increasing dominant role of such multilateral ‘economic’ mechanisms as the Group of 
Seven, the World Trade Organization, the World Bank, and the International 
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Monetary Fund circumvents the ‘political’ mechanisms of international cooperation 
embodied in the UN Charter, rendering economically vulnerable countries virtually 
powerless to defend their interests either individually or collectively. 


The qualitatively new combination of financial capital (transnational banks and 
financial institutions) and productive capital (transnational corporations) constitutes 
social power of an order previously unseen. This return to the ideology of unlimited 
economic growth and the reassertion of exclusive private ownership of advanced 
science and technology lays claim to ownership of creation itself. Refusing the 
demands of the Rio de Janeiro “Earth Summit,” it is destroying the global environment 
and endangering the lives of all people. 


In this context of globalization, the international human rights discourse is being 
politicized once again. While during the period of the Cold War, the foreign policy 
interests of the dominant powers held weaker nations hostage to ideological 
confrontation, today the polarity has shifted to a South-North divide between 
industrialized and developing countries. While focusing much-needed attention on the 
abuses of authoritarian governments in the South, this shift has reemphasized civil and 
political rights and further minimized economic, social and cultural rights. The 
‘selective indignation’ of some major powers -- who refuse to be held accountable for 
their own violations of international civil and political rights standards -- has given 
rise to the charge that human rights cannot be considered universal. Ruling elites in 
some developing countries counter external pressures for compliance with civil and 
political rights norms, claiming a similar immunity on cultural grounds, and appealing 
to nationalist and ethnocentric sentiments at home in a way which often obscures the 
underlying common interest or partnership of these elites with their counterparts in the 
North. 


Thus, globalization today poses significant challenges to the churches as they approach 
their human rights task. But globalization -- with all its potential for destruction of 
human community, for economic and other forms of exploitation and repression -- also 
has within it elements which, if effectively used, could be used to counteract its worst 
effects. Increased possibilities for communication and information flow have made 
possible new global alliances of people joined in the struggle to achieve the protection 
of human rights in their own and other societies. These have made possible the 
burgeoning of an international civil society movement which demonstrated its force at 
the “Earth Summit” in Rio de Janeiro and subsequently has powerfully influenced 
successive UN world conferences. Its impact has also been felt in UN policy 
discussions on sustainable development, the global environment, population, women’s 
rights, human settlements and many areas of human rights standard setting and 
monitoring. The world’s peoples are not oblivious to the dangers inherent in 
globalization, nor have they remained immobile or complacent. Civil society groups in 
nations around the world, and across all divides are sharing both information and 
strategies. As demonstrated by the successes of the international campaign to ban 
landmine, people’s movements can have a substantial impact when they come together 
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in forms of cooperation on issues they hold in common across borders. Churches and 
church-related movements have often taken a lead in these new civil society efforts. 
They must continue to encourage and participate in counter-force alliances to resist the 
many negative trends of globalization and to forge a future based on respect for human 
rights, international law, and democratic participation.. 


Continuing Concerns and the Emerging Ecumenical Human Rights Agenda 


In the period since the 1975 Nairobi Assembly, the ecumenical movement and the 
churches have significantly expanded the social agenda through stimulating a wide new 
awareness of issues which were not previously taken enough into account in the field 
of human rights. These need now to be incorporated clearly in global ecumenical 
policy on human rights. 


The Rights of Women. Despite the excellent and persistent work done by women’s 
groups in national, regional, and international arenas, and by churches, especially 
during the Decade of Churches in Solidarity with Women, progress toward effective 
protection and promotion of women’s human rights remains slow, and often 
inadequate, both within and outside the church. Violence against women -- including 
rape, sexual slavery and trafficking, domestic violence and discriminatory practices in 
public and private spheres -- is rampant and becoming ever more widespread. 
International standards have been substantially improved in this area, but the need for 
the churches to stand at the forefront of the struggle for women’s rights needs to be 
reiterated. 


The Rights of Uprooted People. The International Year of Churches in Solidarity 
with Uprooted People raised global awareness of the fact that the number of refugees, 
migrants and internally displaced persons has reached unprecedented levels as a 
consequence of civil conflicts, human rights abuses, misguided development schemes 
and extreme poverty. This too is characteristic of the age of globalization. The WCC 
has long been at the forefront of advocacy for improved international standards for the 
protection of the human rights of refugees and migrants. 


We welcome, in this context, the adoption of the International Convention on the 
Protection of Rights for All Migrant Workers and Members of their Families, and urge 
the churches to promote the wider dissemination and discussion of these standards and 
to press upon their governments for ratification of the Convention. 


Refugees, migrants and internally displaced persons have too often been considered, 
even by the churches, more as objects of humanitarian concern than as human beings 
invested with universal rights. Effective national and international standards and 
mechanisms remain woefully lacking. We encourage the WCC and the churches to 
continue to support and cooperate with the important work of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, and to seek there significant further improvements 
in international standards and their implementation. This is particularly needed with 
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respect the protection of the rights of internally displaced persons where few 
enforceable norms currently exist. 


Churches need to be encouraged and assisted to address this concern at local, national 
and international levels, facilitating the involvement of affected persons and groups in 
decisions about their own rights, welfare and future. 


Colonialism and Self-Determination. Over these past fifty years, colonial rule has 
given away almost universally to national self-determination for colonies and non-self- 
governing territories. But the legacy of colonialism continues. Many former colonies 
have yet to recover from its impact, or to overcome the economic, political and 
cultural domination of their colonizers. This legacy also continues to mark the policies 
and behavior of former colonial powers. Some territories have still not been able to 
exercise their right to self-determination or to accede to independence. In some cases, 
the United Nations has been prevented by metropolitan powers from assisting such 
peoples to proceed to acts of self-determination and independence. In a number of 
these cases, dominant powers have converted territories under their formal or effective 
control into military zones, areas for testing nuclear and other weapons, and for the 
dumping of nuclear and other toxic wastes. 


The pleas of indigenous peoples for self-determination, or greater autonomy on their 
historical lands, have still not been heeded in many places. National or ethnic 
minorities within existing nation-states often clamor, too, for independence or greater 
autonomy in order to be able better to defend their traditions, languages and cultures. 


The right to self-determination should be understood as ensuring every individual, 
regardless of ethnicity, religion, gender or political status to participate fully in every 
aspect of the social, economic, cultural and political processes that affect their lives. 


The churches should offer their solidarity with peoples in such situations in ways which 
promote peaceful solutions through dialogue and build friendly relations among 
minorities and between them and the majority. Churches should attend especially to 
the needs of small minorities who cannot aspire to autonomy, seeking to assure for 
them opportunities to participate fully in national life and democratic institutions. 
Every effort should be made to avoid situations in which frustrated aspirations give rise 
to extremism and open conflict. 


The Rights of Indigenous People. Extensive work has also been done by the 
churches to support the centuries-long struggles of indigenous peoples for survival, 
land rights and sovereignty, and against militarization, systematic campaigns of 
extermination, population transfers and forced assimilation. The WCC, through its 
Program to Combat Racism, has been an important instrument and facilitator of 
indigenous peoples’ struggles to gain full recognition of their human rights, and to give 
voice to their demands in UN human rights forums. The churches and the ecumenical 
movement need to continue to address indigenous peoples’ demands for self- 
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determination with regard to culture, land ownership, spirituality, language, traditions 
and forms of organization, and to the protection of indigenous peoples’s knowledge, 
including intellectual property rights. 


Elimination of all Forms of Discrimination. The ecumenical movement has a long 
history of involvement in the struggle against racism and racial discrimination, 
especially, since 1969, through the WCC’s Program to Combat Racism. This concern 
has long been addressed in ecumenical policy on human rights. But over the past 
quarter-century awareness has grown in the churches and in society at large of a range 
of violence, human rights abuses and discrimination suffered by social groups whose 
plight has been widely ignored or hidden as a result of social stigmas. The recognized 
non-discrimination rights of every person need to be broadened, calling upon states to 
take appropriate action to protect all people resident in their territory from 
discrimination in accordance with the provisions of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights which declares: “Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, color, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth 
or other status.” 


Economic and Social Justice. We reaffirm the position taken by the Nairobi 
Assembly which strongly renewed the historical commitment of the ecumenical 
movement to a holistic, interrelated approach to the full range of civil and political 
rights, and social, economic cultural rights. Further steps are needed to provide 
effective international oversight of compliance especially with the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. The present reporting procedures 
by states parties through the UN Economic and Social Council are inadequate to 
present needs. This Covenant. needs to be strengthened through the creation of a body 
with powers equivalent to the Human Rights Committee for which the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights provides. 


The trend towards globalization of the world economy, with its highly materialistic and 
profit-oriented approach to human existence, requires that the churches reassert their 
conviction that God intends for people to live in community, assuming responsibility 
for one another, and not as isolated individuals interested solely in their own personal 
freedoms, benefits and privileges. 


Globalization has not resolved the question of the debt burden of the least developed 
nations. It has, rather, institutionalized the problem and provided only superficial 
relief. The WCC and the churches should continue to address the issue of foreign debt 
and its debilitating effects on the least-developed countries and to lobby with lending 
countries and multilateral institutions for debt forgiveness or concessional terms for 
debt repayment. 
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Now, more than ever, the indivisibility of rights 1s an essential component of the 
churches’ understanding of and commitment to the protection of groups and 
individuals. 


Torture, Forced Disappearances, Extra-judicial Executions and the Death 
Penalty. In the period since the Nairobi Assembly, the WCC Central Committee has 
adopted significant policy statements in these areas of critical concern. The churches 
need to reaffirm these policies and act upon them in light of the lasting effects and the 
continuation or resurgence of such violations. 


Forced disappearance has been seen as a crime against humanity which effects not only 
individual persons, but whole families. Families suffer from the loss of family 
members, the theft of goods belonging to the family when a family member is 
abducted, and the hiding of information about the fate of disappeared loved ones. 
Affected families have the right to know the truth, and to demand it from civil 
authorities, the armed forces, the police and from other groups or bodies responsible 
for disappearances. Individuals and families have the right to the restitution of stolen 
goods or property, or to fair compensation for their loss. 


The dramatic increase in recourse to the death penalty in both poor and highly- 
developed societies should also be of particular concern to the churches. 


The Rights of the Child. Churches have long been at the forefront of efforts to 
protect the rights of children. Particularly during this past decade efforts have been 
made to assure that the right of children to participate in decisions having to do with 
their own future. New awareness has been built and efforts made to protect children 
from exploitation and abuse, especially in times of war, and to address the root causes 
of this dramatic social ill. Substantial progress has been made toward the adoption of 
effective international protections, but the work is far from done. Further standards 
are required, greater public awareness needs to be built, and effective protections put 
in place to prevent female infanticide, abusive child labor, sale of children, child 
prostitution and child pornography, and the use of children in armed conflict. 


A particular new concern needing to be addressed by churches and civil-society in 
general is the plight of children orphaned as a result of death of parents from AIDS and 
the abandonment of, or discrimination against children living with HIV/AIDS. 


impunity. More recently, the WCC has begun to address intentionally the question 
of impunity for crimes involving violations of-individuals’ and peoples’ human rights. 
Ecumenical attention was first drawn to this question by human rights defenders in 
Latin America, but the experience of many parts of the world has shown that impunity 
is a fundamental obstacle to the full realization of human rights and the construction of 
democratic societies. 
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Impunity refers to those measures which, de facto or de jure, authors of violations of 
human rights, taking advantage of privileges granted by the state, are exempted from 
being brought to justice and punished. In countries undergoing transitions to peace 
and democracy, governments often are confronted with the need to opt between social 
harmony and justice. But from the perspective of the churches, the absence of justice 
for the victims of crimes committed or condoned by the state impedes reconciliation. 


Impunity often involves hiding truths whose revelation is essential to satisfy victims 
and society as a whole that previous crimes against them have been acknowledged, and 
for the process of reconciliation to begin. The absence of truth 1s particularly grave 
when it hides facts related to forced disappearance of family members or loved ones. 
The recovery of historical memory is basic to this process of achieving justice with 
respect to the past and is pedagogical for the future. 


The recent tragedies of Bosnia and Rwanda illustrated again, and most dramatically, 
the dangers which society encounters when the wounds of the past are not healed. As 
in these cases, the culture of impunity in many parts of the world is a major factor 
responsible for continued or reiterated violations of human rights. 


The international community and national governments have just begun to grapple with 
the ethical, theological, social and political implications of this question through the 
creation of truth and reconciliation commissions and international tribunals. 
Discussions are underway as this Consultation is being held on the creation of an 
International Criminal Court. We look forward with hope to the prospect of its 
creation In order to be effective it must be independent, impartial, and free from all 
political constraints. It should not be bound exclusively to decisions of the UN 
Security Council, but be empowered through the appropriate participation of all 
countries. Such a court should be given sufficient powers to act de jure without 
relaying on externally initiated charges or authorization. 


The role of churches is essential to eradicating impunity, since they respond to a 
Gospel to which truth, justice, reconciliation and forgiveness are central. The churches 
should address the question of impunity especially from the perspective of the victims, 
and seek to replace cultures of impunity with a culture of accountability and justice. 


Ecological rights. The full exercise of human rights requires a healthy 
environment. Nuclear and other toxic wastes, atmospheric pollution, climate change, 
massive deforestation, depletion of fish stocks and other forms of assault on God’s 
creation threaten the survival and well-being of individuals and societies and sacred 
lands. Churches must connect their work for human rights with their concerns for the 
environment. A number of issues are particularly pressing: 


As noted above, economic globalization and the growing power of transnational 
corporations increases the potential of large scale industrial pollution and resource 
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exploitation with negative consequences particularly for vulnerable indigenous peoples 
and populations in countries of the economic South. 


The burgeoning field of biotechnology poses new challenges such as the patenting of 
biological resources by pharmaceutical companies with no or minimal reimbursement 
of financial benefits to indigenous peoples from whose lands the resources are 
extracted, and upon whose traditional medical knowledge these companies rely. 


The increasing use of intellectual property rights threatens to privatize many 
technologies and resources, making them more expensive and less accessible to the 
poorer nations and to peoples seeking to pursue sustainable agriculture. Churches 
should be proactive in the protection of the intellectual property rights of indigenous 
peoples. 


Religious Freedom. Ecumenical concern for the right to religious liberty dates 
back to the International Missionary Conference of 1910. Today, in the post-Cold 
War period, it has taken on new dimensions as religion has re-emerged as a significant 
and sometimes dominant factor in internal conflicts and in national and international 
politics. Many Christians and churches have worked untiringly for peace, tolerance 
and harmony in such situations. However, from time to time, and in dramatic ways, 
religion has been manipulated to promote narrow nationalist or selfish interests and 
objectives. This has lent credence to the notion of the “clash of cultures” debate which 
has tended to divide the world along religious lines. 


We reaffirm the statement of the Nairobi Assembly that “Religious liberty should never 
be used to claim privileges. For the Church this right 1s essential so that it can fulfil its 
responsibility which arises out of the Christian faith.” 


The list of countries that have declared an official state religion grows, giving to 
religion constitutional and legislative powers and privileges. In a number of these 
cases, the freedom of citizens to choose and practice the belief of their choice 1s more 
and more severely restricted. The secular and plural basis of the state 1s under 
widespread assault, and religious extremism and intolerance is on the rise. 


Former Communist countries struggle to revise or adopt new basic laws on religion 
and religious practice under pressure to pattern such legislation after Western models, 
creating a “free market” of religions. Churches and other faith bodies argue for 
protection against an invasion of exogenous religious movements and proselytism as 
they seek to recover from decades of repression and atheist rule. Difficult new 
questions arise for the ecumenical movement which has declared opposition to 
proselytism, and at the same time advocates for religious freedom based on the 
provisions it has been instrumental in having included in international human rights 
standards. 
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Religious intolerance and restrictions of religious freedom grow almost universally. 
Questions arise related to the degree to which religious freedom is an absolute right, 
the relationship between religion and culture, the role of religion in the political sphere, 
the relationship between religion and national and ethnic identity, and the place of 
religious freedom in inter-faith dialogue. And these questions connect immediately 
with others related to the role of religion in promoting social justice, tolerance, 
harmony, peace and reconciliation. All of these will require the concerted attention of 
the churches in the next period. 


Universality v/s Cultural Relativity. The renewed politicization of human rights in 
the post-Cold War period noted above, and its ‘selective’ use in determination of 
economic, trade and political relations by the countries of the North have led many 
countries of the South to challenge the universality of human rights on grounds of 
cultural and religious particularity. The churches should pursue dialogue more 
vigorously to bridge differences, real or perceived, in order to use the humanitarian and 
liberating aspects of all religions to undergird the principles of universality. 


The Bahia World Mission Conference was devoted to the question of Christianity and 
Culture, and shed some light on these questions. Similarly, the WCC program on 

inter-faith dialogue has taken up this subject in a series of dialogue encounters. Such 
dialogue must be pursued ever more vigorously to promote and protect human rights. 


Erosion of Power and Authority of the State. Globalization and the fragmentation 
it tends to produce in human community have introduced a new dimension to the 
human rights discourse. Since the creation of the United Nations the state has been 
regarded as the basis of international relations. It has been the state which has been 
expected to provide the basic framework for the people to protect their land, culture, 
traditions and freedoms from foreign imposition. Since the end of the Cold War, the 
role of the State has been severely eroded by the imposition of a free-market ideology 
which seeks to lower all barriers to the free flow of capital. As a result, real political 
power now increasingly resides with economic and financial institutions and 
corporations with a global reach. From within, the state is under attack by religious, 
ethnic, and national torces that are becoming increasingly violent and destructive. State 
power, so far as it remains, tends more often now to be exercised more in the interest 
of capital and economic growth than of the rights, dignity and social well-being of its 
own people. 


The 1937 Oxford Conference on “Church, Community and State,” called for a 
strengthening of the state in its role of servant and defender of its people. There is 
need for the churches once again to attend to this concern, and to reconsider their roles 
vis-a-vis the state. Today, the churches must continue to hold the state accountable to 
the people for the protection and promotion of their human rights, but at the same time 
to seek to transform and strengthen the state in ways which would enable it to perform — 
its legitimate role. For example, in many situations, particularly those of emerging new 
democracies, new human rights alliances need to be formed with government, 
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economic actors, and other civil society movements in the interest of equipping society 
as a whole to overcome violence and to respect and defend of the rule of law and 
international human rights standards, especially in the social, economic and cultural 
spheres. In this connection, the churches should seek to strengthen the human rights 
instruments both of their states and of the regional inter-governmental institutions of 
which they are a part. 


Information Technology and Access to Information. The 1991 WCC Seoul 
Convocation on Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation affirmed the right of 
everyone to have access to reliable and timely information and to free communication. 
Today the need for the exercise of this right is ever more critical in view of the new 
challenges arising through globalization and the tendency to monopoly control of 
means of communication. 


Everyone has the right to participate in global culture. At the same time, peoples also 
have the right to protect their cultures from the imposition of the cultures of those who 
control the means of communication. New issues also arise related to the rapid pace 
of development of new technologies for the transmission of information. 


We recall that Art. 27 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
corresponding Article 13 of the International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights give populations the right to benefit from scientific advances, 
particularly with respect to developments in the fields of medicine and 
pharmaceuticals. The present flow of information and technology violates this right by 
denying the poor in the industrialized world and poor nations access both to the 
technology and the products of such advances in the scientifically advanced nations. 


This right to information is an increasingly complex area which requires vigilance, 
analysis and advocacy on the part of the churches. 


Human Rights, Conflict Resolution, Peace Building and the Promotion of a 
Culture of Peace. In the post-Cold-War period human rights have been shown to be 
key not only to the prevention of war and strife, but to the resolution of conflict and 
the healing and reconstruction of societies after formal peace has been established. 
Nevertheless, conflicts have not diminished, but have only been transformed. As noted 
above, the massive violation of human rights, the increasing distance between the rich 
and the poor, and the progressive marginalization of broad social sectors is the most 
important cause of violence in the contemporary world. 


On the other hand, many of the new conflicts respond to false or distorted causes 
which manipulate national or religious feelings or ethnic and cultural differences in 
order to engender violence. Closely examined, many of these supposed causes are 
seen to be only excuses offered by economic or personal interests or mere power 
struggles. 
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Prevention strategies should, therefore, be linked to the promotion and realization of 
human rights, the unmasking and denunciation of false justifications of conflict, and the 
struggle against the dangerous and destructive arms race in which the majority of 
nations are involved as producers, sellers or purchasers, or conveyors of arms. 


Efforts need to be exerted, therefore, to seek to prevent conflicts from exploding into 
violent confrontations. In this respect the WCC’s Program to Overcome Violence 
needs to be continued and strengthened as a means of equipping and supporting the 
churches in their calling to be peacemakers through engaging in conflict prevention, 
mediation and peaceful resolution of conflict. 


At the same time, the churches should redouble their efforts and improve their ability, 
when open conflict has broken out, to assist civilian populations, victims of violence 
and those who are uprooted by force, be they refugees or internally displaced persons. 
The proliferation of ethnic and nationality conflicts in the period since 1991 has given 
rise to what have been termed “complex emergencies,” in which serious questions have 
been debated with respect to ethical norms which should undergird emergency 
response. It is necessary to reaffirm and safeguard the rights of the victims of 
humanitarian crises. We note with appreciation the work done in this connection by 
the WCC and other NGO partners to develop Guiding Principles on Internal 
Displacement for more effective protection of internally displaced persons in times of 
conflict, and of a Code of Conduct to safeguard victims. The churches should be 
encouraged to support these initiatives as they are proposed to governments for 
adoption, and to work further on the elaboration of compliance procedures and 
mechanisms which will ensure that the application of the new “best practice” principles 
not be misused to deny local churches and humanitarian bodies a leading role in 
response to humanitarian need. 


International humanitarian law applicable in times of war, and other relevant 
instruments of international human rights law should be scrupulously applied. 
Especially to be condemned are arms, like anti-personnel mines, which inflict cruel and 
inhuman injury, and the forced recruitment of children into military service. The 
argument of “due obedience to superior orders” should be universally rejected as a 
justification for violation of human rights. 


Crimes against humanity cannot go unanswered. Until adequate instruments of 
international justice are put in place, such crimes should be judged by national tribunals 
in whatever country may be effected. 


Among the various strategies to be employed for the construction of a lasting peace, 
we commend those processes known as “Peace Missions” promoted by the United 
Nations in recent years. Such missions should be continued and complemented by 
similar ones initiated by other international, regional or sectoral organizations, 
including those of the ecumenical movement. Once armed conflict has been stopped, 
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social and legal structures need to be reformed to promote ideological pluralism and 
political participation of all citizens. 


In the 1980s, the WCC did ground-breaking work on the causes, dynamics and effects 
of militarism and the militarization of society. This work contributed significantly to 
the development of new international standards, and is reflected in them. The churches 
have more recently been instrumental.in international campaigns to ban anti-personnel 
land mines, and are taking the lead in new efforts to control the production, transfer 
and commerce in small arms. This work needs to be retaken and strengthened now in 
the light of a changing world wracked by violence and internal as well as international 
armed conflicts which result in massive violations of human rights. 


Conclusions 


The global review of ecumenical policy and practice on human rights, undertaken in 
1994 at the request of the WCC Central Committee, brought churches in all the 
regions together in a process of study and reflection on their work since the St. Polten 
Consultation on “Human Rights and Christian Responsibility” held twenty years 
before. At this Consultation, we have reviewed the results of regional meetings and 
find that there is much to be celebrated in the work of the ecumenical movement in 
support of those engaged in the struggle for human rights. But a great deal remains to 
be done to secure more effective protections, particularly for disadvantaged, vulnerable 
and minority groups. As churches enter the next millennium, it is apparent that despite 
the progress made in promotion and protection of human rights, violations have of 
human rights continue, and have become more intense in large parts of the world. 
There is a marked increase, in particular, in violations of social, economic and cultural 
rights of peoples. This situation has worsened during the last decade as a result of the 
rapid globalization of economies. This, together with divisions and conflicts within 
societies as a result of growing ethnocentrism, religious extremism and nationalism has 
torn societies apart and often led to wars and massive human rights violations. 


These emerging trends pose a serious challenge to the churches in the years ahead. To 
counter these forces of evil and darkness, churches must renew and reaffirm their 
common commitment to the core values that uphold human life and dignity. The 
affirmation at the Sixth Assembly reminded us that “The biblical vision of peace with 
justice for all, of wholeness, of unity for all God’s people is not one of several options 
for the followers of Christ. It is an imperative of our times.” Fifty years of struggle to 
promote human rights have made the churches aware of their strengths, but more 
especially of their weaknesses. It has led them to the realization that it is not enough 
to react to situations where human rights violations occur. The root causes of 
violations must be addressed. 
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In confronting the continuing and new challenges identified in this consultation: 


The WCC and its member churches must embody in their own structures the 
respect for the full range of human rights, participation, accountability and democracy 
that they demand of others, reaffirming that all human rights are universal, indivisible, 
interdependent and interrelated. 


Widespread extreme poverty and growing social exclusion constitute violations of 
human dignity and pose still a serious challenge. Their alleviation and ultimate 
elimination must remain a priority for the churches, realizing that the root causes of 
these violations often lie in the unjust international order and in huge military 
expenditures incurred which lead often to corruption of government officials and 
massive neglect of social needs, reminding us of the need to reaffirm the indivisible 
character of human rights, democracy and development. 


New efforts must be undertaken to promote and support education and training 
programs in human rights at regional, national and local levels, including the 
strengthening of youth internship programs, recognizing that education on human 
rights and dissemination of information are essential to the promotion and respect for 
human rights. Education programs must be geared to promote understanding, 
tolerance, peace and friendly relations between racial, religious, ethnic and national 
groups. They must build peoples’ awareness that they have rights, and encourage 
education for civic responsibility and participation in democratic institutions. 


Special efforts must also be made to help in the implementation of established rights 
through of the strengthening civil society organizations, and of national legislation and 
human rights institutions, including an independent judiciary committed to the rule of 
law. 


The WCC and its member churches should strengthen their capacity in the areas of 
study and analysis of trends and structures which are at the root of violations, 
including: the causes and effects of armed conflicts; poverty and marginalization of the 
people; cultures of impunity, violence and intolerance; globalization, international debt, 
and the roles of transnational corporations and international finance institutions; the 
exploitation of nature and the eco-system. 


International solidarity work remains essential for protection of human rights, 
bearing in mind the affirmation of the Fifth Assembly that the chief task of the churches 
is ’to work for the realization of (human) rights where we are, but when there are 
those elsewhere who are powerless to cry out, we are called to be the voice of the 
voiceless and the advocates of the oppressed.” Actions of solidarity should be based 
on accurate information, and guided by those engaged in struggles for human rights in 
other societies. They should take into account diverse goals and strategies appropriate 
to different situations and not be used to impose one’s own cultural, political or other 
norms. Churches in the North should work to rebuild their capacity to address human 


rights violations in their own societies, and help build and/or sustain the capacity of 
churches in the South to do similar work in the places where they live and witness. 


Churches should not only react to violations of human rights occur, but be 
proactive, seeking to foresee such violations and to remove their causes. 


The WCC should continue to provide opportunities for churches to consider 
together priorities for work on human rights, conflict prevention and transformation, 
solidarity, sharing and advocacy, paying attention to identification of the particular role 
to be played by the churches and ecumenical institutions 
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WORKING GROUP REPORTS’ 


ECUMENICAL ACTION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
Report of Group One 
Methodology 


The group agreed on the following methodology to guide the discussions on 
ecumenical action for human rights: 


There group reviewed the Nairobi Statement on Human Rights (V. WCC Assembly, 
1975) to ascertain its pertinence to the present social, political and human rights 
context, and analyzed the background paper provided for this Consultation. This 
enabled the group to demarcate the limits of the former in comparison to the 
background paper’s presentation of the situation today. In this way, an attempt was 
made to identify the areas in which the Nairobi statement has made an impact whilst 
highlighting the areas where the situations today have gone beyond the scope of that 
statement. The group also highlighted issues that the background paper did not 
address. 


Finally, the group sought to propose general directives for actions that would enable 
the WCC and the member churches to address the issues of human rights today and for 
the coming years. 


The following is hence the conclusion of the discussions. 
Theological Affirmation. 


We affirm that God has created the human being, man and woman, in God’s own 
image; In this action of the Creator we find the true basis of the value of every person, 
regardless of their economic or social status, race, ethnicity, or nationality. 


We also reaffirm the basis for Christian involvement in human rights as stated in the St. 
Polten Consultation which noted “the emphasis of the Gospel on the value of all 
human beings in the sight of God, on the atoning and redeeming work of Christ that 
has given to the human person true dignity, on love as a motive for action, and on love 
for one’s neighbor as the practical expression of an active faith in Christ.” 


We affirm that the neo-liberal market system which dominates today diminishes the 
value of human persons and communities. It is sustained by forms of finance, business 


* The original texts have been slightly edited for ease of comprehension. 
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and trade and is undergirded by military power. It excludes large populations through 
systemic unemployment, hunger, and injustice such as attacks on basic human dignity. 
It is contrary to the fullness of life that God wills for human persons and communities. 


Guidelines for Action 


We are looking for an alternative option in which the society that we opt for will be 
based on our affirmations. The other alternative would be based on the affirmations of 
Oikumene. The idea of Oikumene is the idea of inclusiveness. The globalization of 
God is Oikumene, which is inclusive, and where peoples would enjoy holistic peace in 
a sustainable society based on justice, peace, liberty with responsibility and human 
dignity. The current globalization is a globalization of power. This is a contradiction 
that should be underlined. 


We also advocate that: 


¢ The struggle for full human rights for all people is an imperative of the faith we 
profess in Jesus Christ. 

¢ The struggle for human rights 1s inextricably linked with the continuing struggle to 
transform society. 

¢ Just structures must be built in order for all peoples to enjoy human rights. 

¢ The struggle is protracted and must involve all sectors of society. 

e All forms of non-violent action must be used. 


Actions 


1. | From the experience of many people, human rights advocacy, whether on the 
local, national, or international level, has become an excellent platform for 
effective ecumenical cooperation and action. 


We therefore recommend that in the churches’ work for human rights, efforts 
should be exerted to involve people of other faiths and convictions. 


Furthermore, in countries where human rights advocates espouse differing 
ideologies or political convictions, a determined move should be made by the 
churches or councils to work with all groups for a more effective defense of and 
service to all victims of human rights violations. If necessary, the churches 
should provide venues for groups of differing ideologies or convictions to 
dialogue, and seek to achieve a coordinated action for the promotion and defense 
of human rights. Under no circumstances should the churches or councils of 
churches be identified or aligned solely with one political party or group from 
any position in the political spectrum. 
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2. The right to self-determination and the concept of non-discrimination needs to be 
developed further to englobe the concept of the wider definition of the right to 
self-determination. 


This universal right to self-determination should be understood as ensuring every 
individual, regardless of ethnicity, religion, gender or political status, to 
participate fully in every aspect of the social, economic, political processes that 
affect their lives. 


3. There was concern about the nature of the WCC’s actions in the field of human 
rights in general. In this regard the group felt that the WCC’s actions were more 
in reaction to violations of human rights especially in the field of women’s rights 
and on the issue of globalization. 


Therefore, the WCC should initiate actions against human rights violations in 
terms of empowering peoples to stem and prevent violations rather than only to 
react to the violations. It was also noted that the priorities of WCC’s action in 
the field of human rights should emanate from the churches at the national levels. 


4. The means of communication with the other councils of churches should be re- 
evaluated in order to empower the councils to initiate activities with regard to 
human rights. In this regard, the strengthening of networks is seen as a matter of 
urgency. 


° It is therefore the task of the WCC to strengthen its network through 
training, capacity building, and information dissemination. 


° Furthermore, the network links should be strengthened at all levels. This 
pertains to the international level where the WCC ought to strengthen 
existing relations and explore new relations with international 
organizations such as the World Trade Organization, the International 
Labor Organization, the World Bank and others, to the regional level with 
the European Union, the Organization for African Unity, the Organization 
of American States, the Caribbean Forum, the South Pacific Forum, and at 
the national level with the government institutions via the member 
churches. 


° In addition, there is a need for the WCC to collaborate and cooperate with 
other NGO networks such as development NGOs working in the 
developing countries, specialized NGO networks (debt, trade relations, 
policy dialogue, etc.). Such collaboration would avoid duplication of 
efforts and would also strengthen the NGO contribution in general. 


5. There is an urgent need for the churches to address the issue of globalization. 
This issue needs to be dissected by the respective councils and solutions sought 
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to counter the effects of globalization on the peoples. This points to the 
importance of the churches becoming involved in policy dialogue with 
governments. It was noted that human rights violations today are being 
institutionalized and have become ever more structural in nature. They have 
taken on new forms and pose new challenges. 


Hence, the actions of the WCC should address these new forms. As the issue of 
globalization depicts the present context, the group proposes to have a separate 
section solely on globalization. 


As these violations have taken on new forms and challenges, it was proposed 
that the WCC prioritize selects its areas of specialization. Such a specialization 
would enable the WCC to become more effective in its actions. 


In this regard, the group considered that the WCC should utilize its global 
constituency to its fullest potential in order to become more focused and active 
in its adopted fields. It was felt that the areas covered by WCC were becoming 
too vast thus affecting the results of its actions. 


The issue of justice as an important basis of the actions of the WCC needs to be 
highlighted. This would also emphasize the issue of an integral peace that is 
sought. 


Human rights ought to be considered as a value system that is accepted beyond 
the realm of Christianity. It becomes the common denominator with other faiths 
and convictions. It is ecumenism rooted in the common commitment to promote 
human rights. 


It is therefore imperative that the continuation of awareness building of their 
rights be done by the churches and supported by the WCC. In this regard, it is 
important to remind the churches that human rights awareness and action begins 
from their own backyard. 


Human Rights violations that are brought up in the United Nations are often 
severe violations. 


In such emergencies cases, the WCC should be given the mandate to take 
initiatives for the churches that are not able to voice their opinions. 
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CONTEMPORARY CHALLENGES IN HUMAN RIGHTS 


Report of Group Two 


Fifty years on from the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, it 
can still be inspiring to reread the document, with its vision of equity and justice and it's 
high ideals of the equality, worth and dignity of human beings. After 1948, world events 
created pressure for justiciable standards of civil, political, social and economic rights, and 
the two International Covenants were adopted eighteen years later, together with an 
Article providing the basis for self-determination, providing the structures for 
implementation. 


The WCC, at it's Nairobi Assembly (1975), reaffirmed its support for the principles 
behind those international instruments and began a new process of engagement in the 
struggle for implementation which brought the Council and its member churches into the 
forefront of human rights work. 


Trends in Human Rights 


The early norms were largely concerned with state responsibilities towards its 
citizens and against abuses of state power. The abuses were frequently directed at defined 
religious, ethnic, or cultural groups. The Program to Combat Racism (PCR) was WCC's 
specific response to one such systematic violation. Abuses against individual opponents 
were more often in terms of their political or economic ideology or social policy. 


Among other non-state bodies, the WCC and member churches found a clear role 
representing these groups and individuals as they confronted national and international 
economic power blocs. The WCC supported them in their resistance to attempts to 
dispossess them of their land and thus their ability to feed, clothe and house their families. 
Frequently they met obstructions to their self-help programs of employment, education and 
development. Many of the struggles still continue. 


The militarism of the 1970s and 1980s , with its dictatorships, extra-judicial 
executions, forced disappearances and torture, has substantially given way to elected 
governments, but has left the grave human rights issue of impunity, which was frequently a 
condition of the removal of former dictators and military force. What compensation will 
there be for victims of violations of the rights of individuals and communities ? At the 
same time there remains a latent militarism and a hard core of armed, former soldiers as 
another upshot of many transition pacts and thus violations continue . Death squads 
continue to terrorize local civilian populations; unexploded anti-personnel landmines, laid 
during civil conflict, continue to injure civilians; and despite the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child, children are still recruited and used in armed conflicts 
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Globalization 


Perhaps the most dramatic and far reaching changes that have emerged since the 
Nairobi Assembly were indicated in the report on the Global Review of Ecumenical Human 
Rights Policy and Practice. They are associated with the process known as globalization 
and refer to the growing integration of trade, investment and finance across national 
boundaries. It 1s transforming the system of national economies into a single integrated 
world economy governed by one set of rules. This impacts strongly on the traditional role 
of the state and its national sovereignty. The process is portrayed as inexorable, but it is 
clearly promoted by northern governments, heavily influenced by international 
conglomerates, the International Monetary Fund, the World Bank and the World Trade 
Organization. Such agencies have thus assumed a role in the transmission of neo-liberal 
ideology. This ideology is diminishing the role of the nation state in economic control and 
this is having a disempowering effect on the lives of working people everywhere. TNCs 
move their operations from country to country, to achieve lower costs, and force workers 
to be “flexible” in accepting contracts that are part-time and short-term. The result has 
been large-scale unemployment. 


The effect on the global finance structure has resulted in the inability of national 
governments to determine the shape or long-term future policy of their economies. 


New technology has brought new challenges through the ability to create of new 
life forms and genetically modify existing ones through laboratory or other artificial 
processes. There are abuses of patenting law by transnational corporations (TNCs)which 
reap untold wealth from successful life form patenting rather than patenting the processes. 
Technology is also introducing genetically modified foods, which manufacturers refuse to 
label to reveal their real constituents. While the process of globalization has affected many 
facets of life, it has given a new impetus to the development and expansion of a technology 
which touches the core of life itself. Whilst it is important to remember the very tangible 
medical benefits, the specter of “man playing God” is now promoted by TNCs as the 
panacea for all ills 


Deterioration of political institutions, and corruption, characterizes the situation in 
many parts of Latin America, Africa and South-East Asia. In general there is a lack of self 
determination, sovereignty, and national identity. This is exacerbated by the continued 
devastating poverty of southern nations. Such poverty violates the social and economic 
rights of millions of the world's people. 


Politically, there is an imbalance created by the excessive power exercised by 
transnational companies and the international financial and trading structures, over-against 
national economies. As a result the move to democratically elected governments has been 
subverted by the growth of un-elected and unrepresentative or unaccountable powers, 
e.g.., TNCs and international finance institutions (IFIs), which can undermine the economy 
of a nation through a single business transaction or movement of capital over the internet. 
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Where now does the power of government lie? How can it be held responsible by its 
citizens? 


Failure of the IFIs to bring an end to the crippling international debt situation only 
underlines the new human rights challenge in this area. Against which bodies and by whom 
can the charge of abuse of power and its resultant degrading and inhuman poverty be laid? 
Through what mechanisms will these violations of human rights be challenged? It is truly a 
“David and Goliath” situation. 


National Agendas 


Vigilance is the only way to ensure the maintenance of human rights. Education is 
the only way raise awareness and ensure vigilance. The ecumenical movement and 
churches have an important role to play in the development of national agendas and 
building capacity for human rights implementation for the next century. 


A national agenda should address, among others, the following questions: 
° Are human rights norms adequately addressed in the Constitution and are 


they constantly being updated in consonance with international agreements 
and Covenants? 


° Is there a need for legislative protection and is that being prepared? 

° Are courts able to invoke international norms for the benefit of the people? 

° Are human rights standards being adequately being taught in order to 
ensure a human rights culture in the nation? 

° Are there vulnerable groups in the population who need special protection? 

° Is there a statement of the core requirement of the national agenda available 


for people to consult? 


The national human rights agenda for each nation is in need of regular review by its 
citizens . Here the Churches can play a significant role. 


Collective rights need to be respected as well as individual ones and the duties and 
obligations of both the state and the citizen need to be clarified and understood. In the 
new pluralism resulting from large scale migration it is important to create space for 
diversity to be expressed and welcomed. There should be freedom for everyone to deepen 
their own spirituality. There is a need for a fresh examination of the role of the state in 
educating its citizens, recognising the need for respect for the varied needs of a multi- 
ethnic community. The importance of work as an expression of human dignity and 
affirmation of identity within the community is vital. 


To meet the new challenges there need to be new approaches to human rights issue 
and support for local movements working on these, in short a process of capacity building. 
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Role of the Church 


As in the past, so even more in the future, there is a need for member churches to 
give feedback to the WCC on what they are doing and the effectiveness of their work. 
Recalling their members to their spiritual roots in order to understand the basis of human 
rights involvement there is a need for a revival of the moral authority of the church. This 
will be reflected in cultivating an atmosphere in which religious diversity can be expressed; 
promotion of reconciliation and the support for uprooted people, especially the asylum 
seekers; a genuine reappraisal of the role of all religious bodies in education and 
community building; and recognition of the role sectarian division may play in exacerbating 
conflict and violating human rights. 


The churches can play a major positive role in building the national consensus and a 
national agenda on human rights. 


In the debate about the right to quality of life, the rights of future generations and 
sustainability and the rights of creation we are moving to a new frontier between ethics and 
human rights, and the WCC needs to address this debate seriously 


Recommendations 


1. We reaffirm the principles encompassed in the in the Nairobi Assembly Statement of 
LOTS: 


2. Recognizing that privatization and globalization have further eroded the state’s 
fulfilment of its responsibilities to its citizens We recommend that the WCC urge a 
renewal of the commitments between states and citizens. 


3. In the light of experiences of the effect of globalization we urge the WCC: 
a. to call for international measures to regulate large scale capital flows and for 
strengthening of the actions by NGOs and churches to ensure monitoring of the 


existing flows; 


b. to take measures to ensure that the operations of the IMF/WB/WTO are 
democratic, transparent and accountable: 


c. to undertake a comprehensive study of alternatives to globalization. 
4 Wereaffirm the right to dissent and the value of the work of the Special Rapporteur on 


Religious Intolerance. We recognise that work has to be done to extend the positive 
importance of tolerance and the value of diversity. 
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5. We urge the WCC to press for a ban on the production and export of anti-personnel 
land-mines, and an end to the violations of the rights of children through their recruitment 
and use in armed conflict. 


6. We reaffirm the importance of the rights of minorities. 


7. We urge the WCC to press for necessary transparency in providing access to essential 
information for the least powerful since the acquiring of information is power in an 
"Information Age". Otherwise the poor will become poorer, more powerless and more 
isolated. The right of people at the grassroots to survive is threatened. 


8. We call for: 


a. the suspension of the release of genetically engineered organisms pending a more 
thorough study of the hazards to safety. 

b. the labeling of all genetically engineered foods in the market place, so as to 
protect the rights of religious communities and the rights of consumers. 


c. the churches should be pro-active in protecting the intellectual property rights of 
indigenous peoples, stemming from their cultural heritage, knowledge and wisdom. 


9. We reaffirm the position of the WCC on religious freedom, as expressed in the Nairobi 
Statement, noting that the understanding of religion contained there includes the various 
expressions of spirituality of indigenous people. 


10. We ask the WCC to develop ways of promoting education in religious schools which 
better promotes Article 26(2) of the Universal Declaration: "strengthening respect for 
human rights and freedoms and promoting understanding, tolerance and friendship among 
all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the UN for the 
maintenance of peace". 


11. It is important to reflect on the role the churches should play in regions torn by armed 
conflicts. More and more, the complicity of the churches in situations of armed conflict 
becomes so evident that it threatens their credibility. The churches have at times served 
more to divide the children of God than to reconcile and unite them. Efforts need to made 
in order to ensure that the churches act as artisans of peace even there where they seem 
definitively compromised. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND PEACE-BUILDING* 
Report of Group Three 
Introduction 


The group recognizes how difficult it is to make a reasonable proposal for peace- 
building from the perspective of human rights, since violence is on the rise in all societies. 
Thus we do not formulate here a comprehensive response to violence, but rather offer a 
series of reflections on the present global context, and some recommendations which arise 
from this process of reflection. 


Conflict Prevention 


1. Social conflict is significantly greater in societies where are massive violations - or 
widespread unawareness - of human rights, and as a result a wide gap between rich and 
poor and increasing marginalization of whole social groups and sectors. This is the most 
important cause of violence in the world today 


2. Many dominant powers seek to justify the conflicts of our time as necessary to protect 
national, religious, cultural or ethnic interests. In fact, such motives cover attempts to 
arouse and manipulate sentiments or to serve particular individual or economic or power 
interests. 


3. The growing militarization of society and the continuing arms race that persists despite 
the protests and warnings issued for decades are to be condemned. The production and 
sale of arms are in many cases in and of themselves sources of violence and even direct 
causes of conflict. 


4. We recommend the following to be considered as integral to any strategy to prevent 
violence: the promotion and effective implementation of human rights; the denunciation of 
false causes of present-day conflicts and the unmasking those who manipulate national and 
religious sentiments and ethnic or cultural differences to provoke conflict; and continual 
struggle to counter the mad arms race in which the majority of nations, be they producers, 
sellers, or buyers of arms are involved. 


5. Every effort should be made to identify the danger of conflict and to avoid it before it 
explodes. All efforts of civil society at national or international levels should be supported. 
The churches should assume their own responsibility as mediators. 


During Conflict 


6. During conflicts every effort should be made to contain and reduce their negative 
effects. National and international actions to protect and assist civilian populations 
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victimized by conflict should be taken in favor of those who are obliged to flee war, be 
they refugees or internally displaced persons. 


7. Both before and during conflicts international humanitarian law applicable in times of 
war should be respected. These norms and those contained other instruments basic to 
international human rights law should be rigorously applied. In this context, the use of 
arms of cruel or inhuman effect, such as anti-personnel mines, are particularly to be 
condemned as well as the forced conscription of children in armed conflicts. 


8. The argument of “obedience to superior authority” can never legitimately be used to 
justify violations of human rights in times of conflict. 


9. In times of open conflict churches should work together to assist the victims of 
violence, constantly reminding the parties that respect for international norms applicable in 
times of conflict strictly regulate acts of war and “obedience to superior authority” can 
never be used as an excuse to justify violations of human rights. 


After Conflict 


10. Impunity -- that is de facto or de jure dispositions by which the established power 
grants persons responsible for violations of human rights exemption from prosecution 
under the law -is a fundamental obstacle to the realization of human rights and the 
construction of a truly democratic society. 


11. We understand that, in order to maintain social peace in the difficult transition to 
democracy, many governments are constrained from applying sanctions to authors of 
grave crimes or to war criminals. Nevertheless this constitutes a form of “blackmail” 
against society as a whole, and no matter how difficult, all means must be employed to 
achieve justice through public processes provided for under the law. The absence of 
sufficient justice impedes social reconciliation, creates dangerous skepticism and 
resentment in society, risks the return to social violence, or, as has been seen in many 
cases, or provokes individuals or groups to take “justice” into their own hands. 


12. Impunity hides the truth. Victims and society at large demand the public revelation of 
the truth, and it is essential to create minimal conditions for peaceful coexistence and even 
more to pursue the goal of reconciliation. We welcome the creation of post-conflict 
“Truth Commissions” in different countries to establish the facts related to past violations 
of human rights. This is all the more important in cases where those violations include a 
systematic pattern of forced disappearances, which constitute a crime against humanity. 


13. It is essential that society maintain the memory of violations, of their causes, and who 
were responsible for them. This is an act of justice with respect to the past, and it is 
instructive for the future. It is the obligation of states, of civil societies, and especially of 
churches to reconstruct this historical memory. 
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14. The commission of such repugnant social crimes and violations of human rights or 
humanitarian law should be considered crimes against humanity. If full justice in terms of 
international standards cannot immediately be implemented in the country concerned, 
violations must at least be investigated and judged by national tribunals of other countries 
affected. 


15. Adequate instruments for international justice and for the investigation and 
punishment of authors of the most serious crimes against human rights need to be created. 
We welcome, in this connection, current efforts to create a Permanent International 
Criminal Court along the lines of the tribunals which have been created to investigate and 
judge crimes committed in the former- Yugoslavia and in Rwanda, however debatable there 
effectiveness may be. The competence of the proposed new international criminal court 
should not be exclusively dependent upon the Security Council. It should be invested with 
its own independent powers under oversight which provides for adequate participation of 
all countries. It should be given powers to act de jure, without the requirement of 
external charges being brought or of external authority to act. 


16. The existing human rights conventions also need to be invested with powers and the 
means of verification and investigation in order to make effective the guarantees which 
they provide. 


Toward the building of a lasting peace 


17. The instrument of “Peace Missions” created by the United Nations in the 1990s has 
been an important contribution, and should be continued and strengthened. Sometimes it is 
preferable that these functions be performed by other competent international bodies, such 
as regional or sectoral intergovernmental organizations, or civil society bodies like those of 
the ecumenical movement. 


18. Once open conflict has ceased, it is essential to reinforce the social and legal structures 
of affected societies for the promotion of ideological pluralism and political participation of 
citizens. 


19. Reliance on arms and military strength for security continues in the period after the 
end of the Cold War to block efforts to achieve solutions to open conflict through non- 
violent means. The maintenance of military alliances which continue to divide nations and 
peoples into potential enemy camps needs to be reviewed, and a new understanding of 
what makes for true security in the contemporary world needs to be developed. The 1975 
Helsinki Final Act on Security and Cooperation in Europe, with its emphasis on 
comprehensive confidence building measures remains a compelling model. 
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Recommendations 
The churches should: 


° Promote in their own lives a culture based on the values of human rights in order to 
overcome violence in both private and public spheres. 


° Engage in dialogue on human rights with one another and with other religions and 
people of other convictions. 


° Condemn the sale and transfer of arms and develop actions vis-a-vis the governments 
to bring these practices to an end. 


° Mediate in times of conflict and develop training programs for the peaceful 
resolution of conflicts. 


° Engage in solidarity with refugees, migrants and displaced persons. 
° Strengthen diakonal work with the persecuted and those excluded from society. 


° With respect to impunity: 


a. Accompany victims in their pursuit of the truth, 
b. Promote the achievement of justice and of reparations for damages resulting 
from violations of human rights; 
© Press for the recovery of the historical memory of periods of massive 
violations. 
° Provide spaces for civil society to meet and to seek to heal divisions resulting from 


violations of human rights. 
° Provide support for and engage in peace missions. 
The Churches and Human Rights: An Ecumenical Vision 


The dismal panorama of continuing violations of human rights before us as we 
approach the end of a century and a millennium shows the need for profound theological 
renewal in order that we may be equipped to meet our Christians responsibilities to society 
and our neighbors. 


The human rights declared in the Universal Declaration and specified in subsequent 
international instruments are a remarkable achievement of humankind. They, together with 
the cries of the peoples for their implementation, should serve as mortar for the 
construction of a true peace which could liberate humanity forever from the various forms 
of “Pax Romana” suffered by the peoples of the world over the centuries. This is the 
challenge facing us as we enter a new millennium, one the churches cannot ignore. 
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The full realization of human rights is the cornerstone in the construction of free and 
solid democracies, of economic and international relations, social security for all citizens, 
and effective guarantees of the rights to bread and work, education and health services, 
public and private freedoms, justice and peace, and harmonious relations between the state 
and civil society. 


The church is a part of civil society. It should not stand aloof, but rather, in the 
broadest sense, relate to it. The churches should make possible ways and legitimate means 
to achieve the active participation of their members in public and political life, in the 
consolidation of democracy, and engagement in wide-ranging activities and tasks which 
contribute to the fulfillment and development of human rights. 


They should also call their members to contribute, from their personal and 
professional spheres of activity, to the building of productive and economic structures 
which respect the full range of human rights and facilitate their implementation. 


At the same time, we exhort Christians to participate in the life of organized civil 
society as a form of resistance to the pressures or abusive pretensions of foreign economic 
and political powers who refuse to recognize their peoples’ identity and sovereignty. 


Both the Church as an institution and its faithful should participate in all the 
expressions and struggles of civil society aimed at avoiding militarization. 


The WCC should orient its programs and activities in ways which will stimulate 
theological renewal among its member churches, help equip them to meet the dramatic 
challenges of the end of the millennium, and point the way to a new world, a new earth. 
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EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Report of Group Four 


Preamble 


Education, training and technical services in human rights should join the decade for 
human rights education following certain principles: 


° holistic; 

° linking with peace, justice, democracy, ecological and developmental 
groups and issues; 

° projecting the indivisibility and interdependence of civil, political, social 
economic, cultural, environmental and developmental rights; 

° embodying democratic and participatory processes; 

° taking an inter-cultural and inter-faith approach; 

° connecting with the Christian faith scripture and tradition; 

° reflecting the perspectives of youth, ageing, women, indigenous, uprooted, 


disabled and minorities. 


Relevant suggestions from the regional review reports point to structures and 
resources, to education (which includes training), to information and documentation and to 
advocacy or action. These suggestions inform the following recommendations. 


Civic Education and Advocacy 


Education training and technical services should be focused on enabling churches in 
all countries to develop a national civic education advocacy plan to prevent or respond to 
human rights violations. Other training such as youth leadership training, training in human 
rights monitoring, regular training to update human rights skills, as well as necessary 
structures and resources, information should support civic education and advocacy. 


Civic education should be aimed at identifying national, regional and international 
institutions and bodies which impact on human rights and ways to address these bodies. It 
should be: 


° informal and experiential 

° empowering to act 

° giving responsibility 

° allowing a sense of ownership 

° including outreach to pastors, church leaders, army, police, prison officials, 


judges, lawyers and media. 


Advocacy linked to civil education should be aimed at human rights in issues, in 
individual cases or group situations including: 
° defense or promotion of rights 
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° listing options for action 

° use of courts and international legal institutions 
° use of ombudspersons 

° campaigning including public campaigning 

° monitoring and documentation 


The WCC, in collaboration with regional and national church and secular human 
rights bodies, should facilitate development of national plans for civic education advocacy 
in which international human rights norms are applied to national problems. 


The WCC and churches in all countries should commit to the continuous sustained 
long time frame of follow-up necessary for a civic education/action program and should 
encourage staff to undertake necessary regular training on current international human 
rights to support such a program. 


Structures, Resources and Information 


Structures and resources should reflect a commitment to supporting national civic 
education-advocacy programs including: 


° providing human rights contact persons with support committee at national 
and regional church bodies | 
° developing local, regional and international networks and partnerships 


which encompass secular NGOs and human rights organizations at all levels 
to link intellectual, human, political and financial resources; 

° using technologies such as e-mail and internet; 

° making links between Christian traditions to human rights and preserving 
the memory of church involvement in the defense of human rights; 


"Information" encompasses the methods and ethics of access to it and of its 
collection, handling & dissemination, including: 


° information on international human rights developments and opportunities; 
° information on national developments and church responses; 
° history and stories of human rights problems and their resolution. 


WCC member churches and regional bodies should identify a human rights contact 
person, appropriate supporting committee or other structure and either provide or seek 
necessary resources for this work. 


WCC member churches should develop mechanisms to ensure that they can honor 
their responsibility to react swiftly when there are massive violations of human rights 


The WCC should establish and maintain a community of church and secular groups 
committed to human rights regionally and internationally, and include periodic 
consultations to facilitate new possibilities for solutions to human rights violations. 
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WCC staff should facilitate networks and partnerships by promoting exchanges of 
information and encounters among national and regional church and secular bodies so as to 
allow church experiences and best practices to be shared. 


The WCC should make available to national churches a list of generally available 
human rights training programs and internship programs available at international and 
regional level for leadership training. 


WCC staff, working with other international NGOs, should pass on relevant 
international human rights developments and action opportunities to national and regional 
church bodies. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE CHURCHES: THE NEW CHALLENGES 


An international ecumenical consultation convened by 
International Affairs (CCIA), World Council of Churches 
Morges, Switzerland 
23-27 June 1998 


Purpose and goals 


Following the United Nations World Conference on Human Rights held in Teheran in 
1968, on the twentieth anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and in view of the significant changes in world affairs recognized by the WCC IV. 
Assembly held in Uppsala that same year, the WCC Central Committee called for a review 
of ecumenical policy on human rights before the V. Assembly. The ensuing review 
resulted in a significant consultation on Human Rights and Christian Responsibility (St. 
Polten, Austria, 1974) which proposed sweeping adjustments in the approach of the World — 
Council of Churches to the responsibility of the churches in this field. These were adopted 
by the V. Assembly in Nairobi in 1975. 


Nearly a quarter of a century beyond that Assembly, and again in connection with a UN 
World Conference (Vienna, 1993), the Central Committee has called for a global review 
of ecumenical human rights policy and practice to harvest the learnings of this period, and 
to explore the new challenges. Over a period of four years meetings and consultations 
were carried out in close cooperation with the Regional Ecumenical Councils. The reports 
of these are attached in Annex IJ, and provide background for the present consultation. 


The consultation scheduled for 22-27 June 1998 will bring together some 40 participants 
from the different regions of the world. These will include church and regional ecumenical 
organization representatives, human rights defenders, including grassroots workers, | 
lawyers and academics, and representatives of UN international organizations. 


The primary task of the group will be to review the work of the ecumenical movement on 
human rights over the past quarter-century, emerging new trends and issues, and to 
provide guidance for the future work of the churches and the ecumenical movement in this 
field. In the light of this review, the consultation will be asked to help shape the content for 
a new ecumenical statement to be proposed for adoption by VHI. Assembly when it meets 
this December in Harare which will update WCC policy in this field. A special event will be 
held during the Assembly, on 10 December, to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The consultation will be asked to 
prepare a draft statement marking this occasion, reaffirming the ecumenical movement’s 
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commitment to the principles enunciated in 1948 and to the role of the United Nations in 
overseeing their mplementation. 


The shifting global context 


The adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights provided a fundamental point 
of reference for peoples all around the globe and laid the cornerstone of the modern human 
rights movement. The Declaration was adopted as a “common standard of achievement for 
all peoples and all nations,” and over time it has come to be widely accepted as such. When 
the Declaration was adopted by the UN General Assembly in Paris, many governments 
made clear that the standards it enumerated were important goals, but that they did not 
consider them to be legally binding. Fifty years later that hesitance has been very 
substantially overcome. Considerable progress has been made in gaining acceptance of 
these as universally applicable principles, binding on that great majority of states who have 
now signed and ratified the 1966 International Covenants on Civil and Political, and on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. The earlier position of the majority of States that 
human rights are an internal matter of sovereign states has also slowly but steadily given 
way to the acceptance of an array of international norms and standards which now 
constitute a body of international law by which the behavior of sovereign nations is often 
judged. 


This fifty-year journey has been an arduous struggle of UN committees, independent 
intellectuals and human rights activists and defenders in the field. Women and men al] over 
the world have made great sacrifices, and many have given their lives in the struggle to 
promote and protect human rights of their nations, peoples and fellow citizens. Among 
them have been many Christians, both lay and clergy, who have suffered imprisonment, 
torture and even martyrdom in this cause. 


Ironically, the decade in which the International Conventions which gave the force of law 
to the Universal Declaration was also the one which saw the most blatant violation of 
human rights at the hands of military dictatorship since the Second World War, and the 
abuses of Fascism the repetition of which the 1948 Declaration was intended to prevent. 
From the late 1960s through the 1980s much of Latin America, Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East came under the heavy boot of military dictatorships and subjecting their 
populations to systematic torture, summary executions, extra-judicial killings, forced 
disappearances, and other extreme practices which became common to this form of 
“governance.” The systems of authoritarian rule, repression and mass brutality practiced: 
by many Communist regimes of East and Central Europe and Asia. Together, these 
practices made these decades grim of modern times. 


At the beginning of this period, the UN Commission on Human Rights was a rather docile 
body, shackled by the Cold War, and reduced often to cautious general debates. But 
thanks to the untiring work of some governments and of many dedicated international non- 
governmental organizations over many years the voices of the victims of gross and 
systematic violations began to be heard. The Commission began to assume more 
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responsibility. Its work was expanded to include monitoring and a wider range of technical 
services. It began to establish new international standards directly pertinent to abuses, and 
to create new mechanisms to enforce them. From a body sitting on the sidelines, largely 
discounted by those engaged in active human rights work, the Commission and its 
subsidiary bodies were made a part of the struggle of a forceful new global human rights 
network. The Commission was instrumental in drawing international attention to the 
atrocities committed daily, and contributed significantly to de-legitimizing military 
dictatorships and anti-democratic authoritarian regimes. There is evidence that the work 
of the WCC, particularly from the period of the St. Polten Consultation in 1974 had a 
substantial impact on broadening and sharpening the agenda. 


Still, the constraints of East-West politics of the time kept the “individual” and the 
“collective” rights divided along the lines of the 1966 Covenants. Human rights were not 
“indivisible,” as the Universal Declaration had them, but divided by a chasm of ideological 
and political differences. While considerable headway was made on civil and political 
rights, the area of social, economic and cultural rights remained largely ignored, even 
though the Commission did venture into new territory, elaborating “third generation” 
rights to peace and to development. 


The end of the Cold War and the collapse of Communist regimes in Europe opened up 
new opportunities for multi-lateral efforts by the UN to overcome long-standing conflicts 
and in the transition to democratic rule. In Namibia, South Africa, Angola, Cambodia, El 
Salvador, Guatemala and elsewhere the peace processes under UN auspices were given a 
significant human rights component. The UN Center for Human Rights provided technical 
assistance, in areas like monitoring and human rights education, the reform and 
strengthening of judicial systems and in the field of rehabilitation of victims of torture and 
other grave violations of human rights. 


It was in this period that the long-standing efforts to upgrade the role of the Center for 
Human Rights by establishing the post of High Commissioner for Human Rights bore fruit. 
Unfortunately, the failure to reorganize the system as a whole in the light of the 
appointment of a High Commissioner led to confusion and tensions, which once again gave 
rise to severe critique. In the judgment of a number of governments, and in particular of 
human rights organizations and victims of human rights abuse, the UN was seen as too _ 
slow to move, lacking in decisiveness in the face of the threat of even genocidal violence, 
and weighted down by the doldrums of global governance in the age of the newest “New 
World Order,” and a tired and often confused bureaucracy. Secretary-General Kofi Annan 
quickly took matters in hand, presenting a UN Reform package to the General Assembly 
which took cognizance of the critique, and significantly upgraded the office of the new 
High Commissioner for Human Rights. The Center for Human Rights was substantially 
restructured and the High Commissioner was given a major new inter-sectoral role and 
function within the UN system. Human rights have now been made integral to a wide 
range of UN programmes ranging from peace and security concerns to development and 
social and humanitarian affairs. The appointment of former Irish President Mary Robinson 
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to the post of High Commissioner underscored the importance attached by the Secretary- 
General to human rights as a pivotal concern of the UN as a whole. 


The evolution of ecumenical thought and practice 


It is a happy coincidence that the Eighth Assembly marking the 50th Anniversary of the 
founding of the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam 1998 coincides with the 
anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration. That first WCC Assembly 
devoted considerable attention to human rights, and in particular to the human right to 
religious freedom. It warmly supported the efforts going on even as it met to finalize the 
text of the Universal Declaration, regarding it as the chief cornerstone of the just, peaceful 
and durable new world order so eagerly sought by the churches now formally joined in the 
WCC. 


The World Council of Churches’ involvement in human rights actually began well before it 
was formally constituted. Particularly since the Oxford Conference on Church, Community 
and State in 1937, representatives of the International Missionary Council and of the WCC 
(in process of formation) joined in efforts to ensure that provisions for human rights were 
included in the UN Charter, that these be spelled out in a Universal Declaration, and that a 
Commission be formed by the UN to promote and seek to implement them. 


This early contribution of the Council and its member churches is well documented. Dr. O. 
Frederick Nolde, who was to become the first Director of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs (CCIA), was the spokesperson of a group of non-governmental 
organization representatives at the 1945 San Francisco Conference, where he successfully 
advocated the case for including human rights provisions in the draft UN Charter. 


From 1946 to 1948, Dr. Nolde and his CCIA colleagues worked alongside government 
experts and diplomats in the drafting of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In 
1948, Nolde traveled directly from the WCC Amsterdam Assembly to Paris where the UN 
General Assembly was finalizing the draft of the Universal Declaration. There, 
strengthened by the Amsterdam statement on religious freedom, he offered a draft of the 
right to freedom of religion which was included as Article 18 of the adopted Declaration. 
This definition remains still today the fundamental basis for work in this field. 


The Council’s understanding and work on human rights was laid at the International 
Consultation on “Human Rights and Christian Responsibility” held at St. Pélten, Austria, 
in 1974. For the first time, representatives of churches from all parts of the world -- East, 
West, North and South -- were brought together to discuss and recommend to the Fifth 
Assembly of the WCC (Nairobi, 1975) a new statement of ecumenical policy on human 
rights. The following year, the WCC Assembly in Nairobi confirmed the growing 
ecumenical consensus on what constitutes human rights, emphasizing: 


° the right to basic guarantees of life; 
° the right to self-determination and cultural identity and the rights of minorities; 
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° the right to participate in decision-making within the country; 
° the right to dissent; 

° the right to personal dignity; and 

° the right to religious freedom. 


Very importantly, that statement emphasized the indivisibility of the articles of the 
Universal Declaration, and of the two International Human Rights Covenants. It 
significantly reversed the trend of ecumenical thinking, which up to that point had been 
heavily influenced by the Western emphasis on individual human rights. The report of the 
St. Polten Consultation was considered in Section V of the Assembly on “Structures of 
Injustice and Struggles of Liberation.” It was recognized that violations of individual rights 
were not just aberrations of an essentially just world order, but rather most often resulted 
from unjust structures which exploited the poor. The struggle for human rights was seen as 
central to struggles for liberation from poverty, colonial rule, racist systems and military 
regimes. Inverting the pyramid of work for human rights, it emphasized the rights of 
peoples as primary, without which the struggle for individual’s rights was often an exercise 
in futility. This was viewed as the new starting point, all the while cautioning that the 
effectiveness of such an approach would always have to be measured in terms of the 
freedom and rights of every individual person in society. 


Critical to this new approach was the admonition of St. Polten that Christian responsibility 
for human rights begins at home. While international ecumenical solidarity in the struggle 
for human rights is essential, it said, each church is best equipped and has primary 
responsibility for safeguarding and promoting human rights within its own national 
context. Concern for human rights abroad, no matter how sincere, could never substitute 
for assuming one’s own responsibility vis-a-vis its own government wherever possible. 
Human rights were too important, it considered, to be used as a weapon in ideological 
warfare, aS many states were wont to do in the time of the Cold War. Another test of the 
effectiveness of ecumenical work on human rights was seen to be the degree to which such 
efforts promised effective relief for the victims themselves. 


In 1979, the WCC Central Committee reviewed the role and responsibility of the Council 
in the human rights. Its statement urges 

“the churches in each region to take seriously the human rights aspects of a variety 
of church concerns, draws the attention of churches to human rights problems in 
their own region of which they may not be aware, and assists churches and church 
agencies to fulfill these responsibilities. By acting as a switching station among the 
many member churches, the WCC also promotes international ecumenical solidarity 
by linking up the member churches in meetings, studies and concrete actions.” 


Churches in many countries took this admonition seriously, creating human rights 
programs, and engaging directly in the often courageously in the costly struggle for human 
rights under military dictatorships and in a few cases within socialist states. 
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The WCC assumed its role, largely through the work of the CCIA, organizing 
consultations, dialogue encounters, workshops and training programmes in human rights 
for church-related workers, church leaders and others in the different regions, in close 
cooperation with member churches and national and regional ecumenical councils. CCIA 
also provided essential solidarity support for emerging new human rights initiatives. The 
WCC Human Rights Resource Office for Latin America (HRROLA) was set up to 
stimulate, sustain, and accompany human rights initiatives during the most intensive period 
of militarization and repressive regimes on that continent, working closely with CCIA. 


The CCIA was also instrumental in the creation of the Churches Human Rights 
Programme for the Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act. for which the Conference of 
European Churches, the National Council of Churches of Christ USA and the Canadian 
Council of Churches assumed leadership. 


A consultation in the early 1980s studied the “Relationship between Militarism and Human 
Rights”. As a follow-up, an Asia-Latin America exchange program for human rights 
activists and church leaders was set up to reflect on commonalties of the two regions as a 
consequence of extensive militarization and to prepare an early warning system. 


Recognizing the limitations of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, the 
WCC nonetheless used it extensively as an instrument in ecumenical strategy. It brought 
victims of torture to the Commission and its working groups to give personal testimony to 
the abuses they had suffered. It facilitated the direct testimony of family members of 
disappeared persons in international fora. And it made possible direct representation of 
church-related human rights defense groups from different parts of the world to bring their 
own cases to world attention through the UN Commission on Human Rights. 


Through its direct involvement with struggles for human rights in some of the most 
difficult situations around the world, the Council developed expertise which it brought 
effectively to bear in cooperation with such other international human rights organizations 
as the International Commission of Jurists and Amnesty International in pressing for such 
new international standards as those contained in the “Declaration on the Protection of All 
Persons From Being Subjected to Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment,” new mechanisms in the field of forced disappearances and 
“Summary and Arbitrary Executions,” and international efforts to abolish the death 
penalty. 


Through the years, the WCC has continued to provide assistance to local and national 
churches and groups engaged in the struggle for human rights. Through its Background 
Information series, it has provided analysis and given focus to human rights issues and 
social justice concerns especially in Asia, Pacific, Latin America, Africa and the Middle 
East. It maintained a live dialogue on human rights and religious freedom concerns 
between churches in the West and those in the European Socialist states, and took a 
number of quiet, but often effective initiatives on behalf of victims of violations in the East. 
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Throughout the period since the Nairobi Assembly in 1975, the WCC has encouraged 
churches to speak out against human rights violations in their respective countries 
recognizing the fact that political structures have been responsible for dehumanizing large 
sections of the people. Speaking out critically against the principalities and powers has 
been central to the witness and ministry of the church. 


Confronting new challenges within the ecumenical fellowship 


The ecumenical agenda of social justice is now well accepted and recognized by the 
churches in the different regions. This in large part is due to churches’ involvement in the 
struggle against injustice and oppression of the Cold War period characterized by 
widespread abuse of doctrines of “national security,’ which commonly branded political 
opponents or those who demanded justice for the poor as subversives or enemies of the 
state. In that period it was in fact the state -- frequently in league with transnational 
corporations -- which most often was the chief violator of human rights. Identifiable 
international structures existed which demanded the attention of the WCC along the lines 
traced by the Nairobi Assembly. Thus work of various parts of the WCC on issues like 
development, economic justice, militarism and disarmament, alternative approaches to 
international security and on human rights were carried out in close relation one to 
another. The focus of attention of human rights violations, however, remained the state 
and its responsibility for the life and welfare of its citizens. 


Similarly, the theological basis undergirding ecumenical thinking on human rights which 
was laid out by the Nairobi Assembly has also gained wide acceptance: “God wills a 
society in which all can exercise full human rights. All human beings are created in God’s 
image, equal, infinitely precious in God’s sight and ours...” The Vancouver Assembly, 
under the theme “Jesus Christ, the Life of the World,” reaffirmed ecumenical commitment 
“to work even more fervently for the elimination of all forms of inhumanity, brutality, 
discrimination, persecution and oppression...” The question needs not to be posed, in the 
light of new multi-faith dimensions of concern for human rights, what contribution can 
Christians make in the search for a new global ethical basis for our shared concerns? On 
this there is an expanding global debate on shared values which might transcend religious 
belief. Here questions are raised about the relationships between individual and community 
rights, the relationship between rights and duties, freedoms and responsibilities, tolerance 
and accountability. In the present context marked by globalization and the reactive 
religious, ethnic and national extremisms it incites, what can the ecumenical fellowship 
contribute to a dialogue among religious and cultures for greater solidarity for justice, 
peace and tolerance in human society? 


The regional reports developed in the course of the global review show considerable 
achievements in some areas, particularly in respect of civil and political rights. But they 
also show that knowledge of ecumenical policy on human rights has eroded, and that in 
several regions churches have assigned lower priority to human rights than was the case 
even fifteen years ago. The consultation needs to draw lessons from what has been done, 
what was missed, and how the concern of the churches can be revitalized in this age of 
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globalization which brings a wide range of new violations and continues others. Earlier 
ecumenical positions and understandings need to be reaffirmed as an essential basis for 
future work, and to these will need to be added new dimensions appropriate to the 
challenges facing us on the threshold of a new century. 


The new challenges are, of course, daunting indeed. As was the case during the time of 
the Cold War, the state continues to be directly responsible for many violations of human 
rights around the world. But, as a 1996 CCIA Board Consultation on the Oxford theme, 
“Church, Community and State,” has shown, the nature and function of the state has 
radically changed even in recent times. In many cases both the power and the sense of 
responsibility of the state has been severely eroded, rendering it powerless to defend the 
rights of its people and individual citizens. A lasting consequence of the earlier East-West 
power struggle is the continuance and proliferation of private armed groups, many 
associated with the drug trade and illicit commerce in arms and other commodities. Over 
these the state and the international community has substantially lost control. So the 
question needs to be asked, how does one deal with human rights violations committed by 
these groups? How can the international community bring such violators to justice and 
hold them accountable for their deeds? 


Thought must be given to the question of methodology. From the late 1960's 
methodologies for the struggle for civil rights and human rights in general developed along 
confrontational lines almost exclusively. In the changing context, where many former 
violator states are making the difficult transition to democracy, and where even many 
former human rights defenders have assumed leading roles in new governments, the 
question is posed, do not new methodologies need to be developed along lines which stress 
collaboration and joint effort on human rights concerns? How can the churches reclaim the 
prophetic and dynamic spirit which characterized work for human rights on behalf of the 
victims, while searching for new alliances in the struggle for human rights and to overcome 
violence in society? ' 


International ecumenical human rights solidarity networks need to be strengthened, taking 
into account the complexities arising out of new politicization of the human rights agendas 
in international relations. Networks need to be expanded to embrace other civil-society 
actors, forming new alliances for human rights. As the St. Polten Consultation emphasized 
early one, the effectiveness of ecumenical networks in the field of human rights depends on 
the degree to which they are designed to meet the demands of the local struggle in each 
society, always keeping it at the center and building pillars of solidarity and advocacy upon 
it. International assessment and support teams, and international advocacy can be helpful 
to those directly engaged in such work, but international partners need to be reminded that 
the struggle for human rights can only be won by a strong and vibrant movement on the 
ground. As funds to support this struggle diminish, new attention needs to be called to the 
philosophy and practice of ecumenical sharing in support of the human rights work of the 
churches and church-related movements. 
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Significant emerging trends in the global context 


As the Seventh WCC Assembly in Canberra (1991) implied in its statement on the matter, 
the Gulf War, with the assertion of the United States of its role as the sole remaining 
super-power, marked definitively the end of the Cold War. The “New World Order” 
declared at the time by President Bush had as a prime component a sharp reinforcement of 
the decision his predecessor, President Carter to make human rights integral to US foreign 
policy, linking that powerful nation’s perception of the human rights record of other states 
to the extension of diplomatic recognition, trade, aid and other benefits. Other 
industrialized nations were pressed to follow suit. 


Many Third World countries complained that were being monitored and sanctioned not by 
a competent and neutral international body like the UN or according to agreed 
international standards, but by a dominant individual state and its Western partners. This, 
they held, violated their national sovereignty.. The ‘selective indignation” of many 
countries of the North provoked a sharp reaction by the South, leading them to adopt an 
ageressive-defensive posture in international human rights debates. The resulting North- 
South divide has come to resemble that of the East-West stand-off during the Cold War 
between those who concentrate on civil and political rights and those for whom social, 
economic and cultural rights are primary. This division between the two new blocs became 
particularly visible at the Vienna World Conference on Human Rights in June 1993. Since 
then it has tended to stymie UN human rights debates, much as the earlier Cold War 
confrontation had done, to the point that some Third World countries, particularly in Asia 
and the Islamic world, have radically challenged the principle of universality of human 
rights on grounds of regional, cultural and religious relativism. 


Alongside this, two tragic events of global import occurred that came as a rude shock to 
those who had placed great faith in human rights and humanitarian values. The war of 
“ethnic cleansing” were the events in the Former-Yugoslavia and the Rwandan genocide. 
The international community, and the UN in particular came under heavy attack for their 
failure to predict these tragedies, or to take timely action to safeguard the human rights of 
the people victimized by these conflicts. Ethnic and nationality conflicts broke out 
throughout the former Soviet zone of influence, and spread throughout Central Africa and 
the Horn of Africa in a series of “complex emergencies” which displaced masses of people 
and left them unprotected. Other “traditional” human rights situations continued or 
worsened in Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Middle East. The UN and its human 
rights system were stretched beyond their limits, and often they failed to cope, severely 
eroding public confidence, and creating a situation of wide-spread cynicism about the gap 
between affirmation and practice. 


Along with this emerged new, often troubling trends in world affairs which posed severe 
new challenges. Religion, once seen as a complicating factor in political conflicts and 
situations of gross violation of human rights, was moved to center stage as a causal factor. 
Religious freedom came ever more under attack, not least in a number of “transitional 
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democracies.” International ideological struggle took on ever more the cloak of religion, 
and the “clash of cultures debate” gave discussions of human rights a new confrontational 
religious character. “Globalization” of world finance, economic and market systems ran 
out of control. Human rights organizations and churches had to turn attention to its impact 
on masses of people excluded from the economy. 


The consultation will be asked to identify new challenges in the field of human rights 
visible from the situations from which participants come. Out of the global review, we can 
already group some of them in a general way. 


“Globalization.” This has become a catch-all term for a host of ills of present-day society. 
The WCC has made some efforts to define it, moving from the impact of the rapid, 
uncontrolled extension of the ideology and practice of the unfettered free-market economy. 
Some elements of earlier ecumenical analysis still fit. There 1s a rapidly growing gap 
between rich and poor between North and South, and within individual nations. The 
uncontrolled flow of financial capital and of financial speculation has weakened the power 
of all states, but particularly those of the poor world, making long-term development 
planning in the interest of people next to impossible. Ruling elites in the South link with 
those in the North to enrich themselves in near total disregard for society as a whole. The 
most visible impact 1s seen in the exclusion of masses of people from any participation in 
the economy. There is massive unemployment, especially in the poor world, but also in 
many rich countries. Social protections are either eroded or eliminated altogether. As a 
result many are forced to migrate in hopes of finding means simply to survive. National and 
ethnic groupings are thrown into competition with one another for land and the meager 
resources available. Peoples who have long lived alongside one another in relative harmony 
are drawn into sometimes terrible armed conflict. 


Globalization has also an invasive cultural dimension. Traditional life styles and ancient 
cultures are being overrun roughshod. Communities, even families, the basic elements of 
society are being fragmented, destroying some of the means by which peoples have been 
able to resolve conflicts with comparative non-violent means, and eliminating the basic 
economic survival infrastructure in many nations. This too contributes to exclusion, 
marginalization and increasing inequalities. The result is growing social contradictions and 
tensions in most societies. 


Globalization has also led to a crisis in “global governance.” The absolute dominance of 
international finance institutions like the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
has further marginalized the nations of the South from participation in the system of global 
decision-making. As financial means are concentrated in the North, it is these governments 
who more than ever before call the tune. Developing societies which had made substantial 
progress in the economic and social field have been forced to accept structural adjustment 
programs (SAP) as a condition for rescheduling of the enormous debts many had been 
encouraged to incur. Almost inevitably, the conditions include the reduction or elimination 
of social programs, placing the burden of structural adjustment on the poorest and weakest 
sectors of society. The implications for human rights are manifold and obvious. 
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Now largely excluded from the dominant aspect of international policy-making, the field of 
international finance, developing nations are increasingly excluded as well from the benefits 
of lowering trade barriers. The proposed Multilateral Agreement on Investment (MAI) 
under negotiation in the OECD exacerbates this trend. It favors investors, strengthening 
the rights of transnational corporations vis-a-vis local and national governments in 
developing countries. If approved, it would remove from governments their powers to 
regulate foreign investment in the interest of protecting their citizens and of the 
environment from abuse. 


Religious Freedom. In the post-Cold War period, religion has re-emerged as a significant 
and sometimes dominant factor in national politic policies and actions. Religious symbols 
and idioms have been manipulated to promote narrow nationalist or sectarian interests and 
objectives that created divisions and polarize societies. The “clash of cultures” debate 
stimulated by Samuel Huntington has tended to divide the world along religious lines. In 
many parts of the world religious forces have been drawn into conflict, sometimes as a 
dominant element. 


The list of countries that have declared an official state religion of the State grows, giving 
to religion constitutional and legislative powers and privileges. The freedom citizens to 
choose and practice the belief of their choice is more and more severely restricted. The 
secular and plural basis of the state is under widespread assault, and religious extremism 
and intolerance is on the rise. 


In countries with Islamic majority, pressure for application on all citizens, regardless of 
their faith or beliefs, of laws based on the Shariah is on the increase. Religious minorities 
rights are constrained through the application of apostasy and blasphemy laws and law 
related to marriage and property rights. 


On the other hand, the peace process in the Middle East is being blocked in substantial part 
by the growing influence of obscurantist Judaism on the Israeli side, and militant Islam in 
Palestine and surrounding nations. 


Former Communist countries struggle to revise or adopt new basic laws on religion and 
religious practice. All are under pressure from the West to pattern such legislation after 
Western models, creating a “free market” of religions. Churches and other faith bodies 
argue for protection against an invasion of exogenous religious movements and 
proselytism as they seek to recover from decades of repression and atheist rule. Difficult 
new questions arise for the ecumenical movement which has declared opposition to 
proselytism, and at the same time argues the case for religious freedom based on the 
provisions it has been instrumental in having included in international human rights 
standards. 


In the West, new religious movements arise, many putting on the cloak of Christianity, 
which pose severe challenges to social stability. Even in countries like the USA, the rise of 
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the Christian religious right to dominance in the political sphere poses serious new 
challenges to the most elaborate system of secularity and religious freedom in the world. 


In the process, religious intolerance and restrictions of religious freedom grow almost 
universally. Questions arise related to the degree to which religious freedom is an absolute 
right, the relationship between religion and culture, the role of religion in the political 
sphere, the relationship between religion and national and ethnic identity, and the place of 
religious freedom in inter-faith dialogue. And these questions connect immediately with 
others related to the role of religion in promoting social justice, tolerance, harmony, peace 
and reconciliation. 


Universality v/s Cultural Relativity. The politicization of human rights in the post-Cold 
War period and its ‘selective’ use in determination of economic, trade and political 
relations by the countries of the North have led many countries of the South to challenge 
the principles of universality of human rights principles on grounds of cultural and religious 
relativity. They argue that human rights principles were developed in a period of Western 
political, ideological, philosophical and cultural dominance over world affairs. 


In the Bangkok Declaration (adopted in April 1993 at the regional preparatory meeting for 
the Vienna World Conference on Human Rights meeting) it is said that the Asian 
governments: “recognize while human rights are universal in nature, they must be 
considered in the context of a dynamic and evolving process of international norm setting, 
bearing in mind the significance of national and regional particularities and various 
historical, cultural and religious background”. Some Asian governments have warned that 
universal recognition of the ideal of human rights can be harmful if universalism is used to 
deny or mask the reality of diversity. 


Representatives of Islamic countries have argued that according to their belief, rights and 
responsibilities flow from God, who is at the center, and not from the individual as 
advocated by Western advocates of human rights. Since the Universal Declaration does not 
mention God, it betrays of faith to accept the Universal Declaration as something 
“sacred. * 


The Deputy Prime Minister of Malaysia, Anwar Ebrahim, speaking at an International 
Conference on Rethinking Human Rights, December 1994, said: “Many Asians often reject 
the very idea of human rights because it is regarded as western, thus alien to their cultures. 
The west, on the other hand, see it as part of their civilizing mission to impose on the rest 
of the world their brand of human rights. We should neither accept a total denial of the 
concept of human rights, nor a patronizing attitude towards non-western societies on this 
issue.” It is for this reason that dialogue must be pursued more vigorously to bridge 
differences, real or perceived. How do we use the humanitarian and liberating aspects of all 
religions to undergird the principles of Universality. 


Asian states argue for communitarian rights as against individual rights and place greater 
emphasis on social and communal harmony and peace against the rights of the individual. 
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The Singapore Foreign Affairs Minister speaking at the June 1993 World Conference on 
Human Rights said that in the West pornography is allowed in the name of the individual’s 
right to freedom of expression, but a society like Singapore, where Chinese culture and 
philosophy is dominant, would never accept this. 


Do present international human rights standards violate non-Western cultural norms and 
traditions? Is it the standards themselves, or their application which are to be judged? What 
have the churches to contribute to developing a new spirit of universality in a world where 
non-Western nations are on the rise on the world scene? 


The Bahia World Mission Conference was devoted to the question of Christianity and 
Culture, and shed some light on these questions. Similarly, the WCC program on inter- 
faith dialogue has taken up this subject in a series of dialogue encounters. Could inter- 
religious dialogue be more effectively used as vehicle to promote and protect human 
rights? 


Erosion of Power and Authority of the State. While the emerging trends towards 
Globalization and Fragmentation have introduced a new dimension to the human rights 
discourse, the context in which human rights violations has traditionally been addressed is 
also undergoing a radical change. Since the creation of the United Nations the State has 
been regarded as the basis of international relations. It has been the State which has 
provided the basic framework for the people to protect their land, culture, traditions and 
freedoms from foreign imposition. Since the end of the Cold War, the role of the State has 
been severely eroded by the process of globalization of the world economy which seeks to 
lower all barriers to the free flow of capital. As a result, real political power now 
increasingly resides with economic and financial institutions and corporations with a global 
reach. From within, the State is under attack by religious, ethnic, and national forces that 
are becoming increasingly violent and destructive. State power, so far as it remains, tends 
more often now to be exercised more in the interest of the free flow of capital than of the 
rights, dignity and social well-being of its own citizens. Pursuing the need to provide 
demanded for stability and security required for access to foreign capital and investment, 
developing country States have tended to become repressive instruments of social control. 


On the other hand, new democratic states are emerging from the ashes of military 
dictatorships or authoritarian socialist regimes. As mentioned above, in many of these 
governments are to be found former dedicated human rights defenders who will another 
more progressive role for the State. The 1937 Oxford Conference called for a 
strengthening of the State in its role of servant and defender of the citizenry, and this 
appeal was reiterated by the CCIA Board Consultation on the Oxford Theme to which 
reference was made earlier. 


This new situation may demand a rethinking of certain aspects of human rights advocacy 
followed traditionally by the ecumenical movement and the churches. Today it may be that 
the churches’ responsibility is not only to hold the State accountable to the citizenry for the 
protection and promotion of their human rights, but also to seek to strengthen the State in 
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a way to make it possible for it to perform this role. New human rights alliances may need 
to be formed, also with government and economic actors, and other civil society 
movements in the interest of equipping societies to be respecters and defenders of the law 
and international human rights norms and standards. 


Human rights and the emerging ecumenical agenda 


In the period since the 1975 Nairobi Assembly, the ecumenical movement and the churches 
have significantly expanded the social agenda through stimulating a wide new awareness of 
issues which were not previously taken enough into account in the human rights agenda. 
These need now to be incorporated clearly in ecumenical policy on human rights. 


The Rights of Women. Despite the excellent and persistent work done by women’s 
groups during the Decade of Churches in Solidarity with Women, progress toward 
effective protection and promotion of women’s human rights remains slow and often 
inadequate, both within and outside the church. Violence against women, including rape, 
sexual slavery and trafficking, domestic violence and discriminatory practices in public and 
private spheres is rampant and becoming ever more widespread. International standards are 
substantially improved in this area, but the need for the churches to stand at the forefront 
of the struggle for women’s rights needs to be reiterated. 


The Rights of Uprooted People. The International Year of Churches in Solidarity 
with Uprooted People raised global awareness of the fact that the number of refugees, 
migrants and internally displaced persons has reached unprecedented levels. This, again, is 
a characteristic of the age of globalization. The WCC has long been at the forefront of 
advocacy for improved international standards for the protection of the human rights of 
refugees and migrants. Yet effective national and international standards and mechanisms 
for the protection of the basic human rights of uprooted people remain woefully lacking. 
Churches need to be encouraged and assisted to address this concern. 


The Rights of Indigenous People. Extensive work has also been done on this issue 
by the churches. Awareness continues to grow of the degree to which indigenous peoples 
have suffered and continue to suffer from systematic campaigns of extermination, 
population transfers, forced assimilation and militarization. The WCC, again, has been a 
chief instrument of the indigenous peoples to gain full recognition of their human rights in 
UN human rights forums. There is a need to address the indigenous peoples’ demand with 
regard to culture, forms of landownership, spirituality, language, traditions and forms of 
organization. 


Elimination of all Forms of Discrimination. The ecumenical movement has a long 
history of involvement in the struggle to combat racism, and racial discrimination, and this 
has long been addressed in ecumenical policy on human rights. But over the past quarter- 
century awareness has grown in the churches and in society at large of a range of violence, 
human rights abuses and discrimination suffered by social groups whose plight has been 
widely ignored or hidden as a result of social stigmas. The recognized non-discrimination 


or 


rights of every person need to be broadened, as the Draft Treaty of Amsterdam on the 
European Union proposes, calling upon member states to “take appropriate action to 
combat discrimination based on sex, racial or ethnic origin, religion or belief, disability, age 
or sexual orientation.” 


Social, Economic and Cultural Rights. The statement of the Nairobi Assembly, as 
noted in the introduction to this paper, strongly reinforced the commitment of the 
ecumenical movement to a holistic, interrelated approach to the full range of civil and 
political rights, and social, economic cultural rights. The trend towards globalization of the 
world economy, with its highly materialistic and profit-oriented approach to human 
existence requires that the churches reassert their conviction that God intends for people to 
live in community, assuming responsibility for one-another, and not as isolated individuals 
interested solely in their personal freedoms, benefits and privileges. A reiteration of the 
Nairobi statement’s order of priority on the social, economic and cultural rights of peoples 
seems appropriate and essential. 


The Rights of the Child. Churches have also been at the forefront of efforts, 
particularly during this past decade, to build awareness of and to protect children from 
exploitation and abuse, and to address the root causes of this dramatic social ill. As a result 
of this work, substantial progress has been made toward the adoption of effective 
international protections, but the work is far from done. Further standards are required, 
greater public awareness needs to be built, and effective protections put in place to prevent 
female infanticide, child labor, sale of children, child prostitution and child pornography, 
and use of children in armed conflict. 


Impunity. Over the past four years, the WCC has addressed intensively the question 
of impunity for past crimes involving violations of individuals’ and peoples’ human rights. 
Ecumenical attention was first drawn to this question by human rights defenders in Latin 
America, where one after another, military governments declared amnesties for all those 
who might later be charged with crimes related to their assumption of political power by 
force or for actions taken while they were in power. Under pressure from the military, new 
civilian governments have also adopted such amnesty laws. The impact of such impunity 
on society has been carefully studied, and significant theological work has been done on 
the relationship between the need for truth-telling, confession, repentance, acts of penance, 
and forgiveness as a necessary process for societies which have suffered massive human 
rights abuse. The tragedies of Bosnia-Herzegovina and of Rwanda have underscored the 
dangers to society when past injuries are not effectively healed in society. 


The culture of Impunity in many parts of the world is a major factor responsible for 
continued or reiterated violations of human rights. The issue has ethical, theological, social 
and political implications. The international community has begun, not always successfully, 
to grapple with this question through the creation of international tribunals. The UN 
Commission on Human Rights is also addressing the problem in a more comprehensive 
way. The churches should be called upon to address truth, justice, reconciliation and 
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forgiveness from the perspective of the victims, and to seek to replace cultures of impunity 
with a culture of accountability and justice. 
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REPORT FROM THE WORKSHOP ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
CCIA Board - June 1994 


The workshop covered three major areas: 1) the Global Review Process; 2) WCC’s work 
at the UN with regard to human rights; and 3) programmes related to human rights. The 
report summarizes the discussion on these three areas. 


I. THE GLOBAL REVIEW PROCESS 


The group went through a round of sharing of ideas and comments of the REO 
representatives on the review process as well as concerns and priorities of the regions 
relative to the process. Clarification was sought from the WCC staff on the purpose, 
methodology, hopes and outcome of the review. Staff shared more about the background 
and expectations. A discussion ensued, with suggestions from the REOs on: purpose, 
content, methodology, outcome, as well as on some guiding principles. It was the 
consensus that the review process 1s necessary, timely, welcome, and that REOs will 
cooperate. The Board lamented the absence of representatives of AACC, CCC and CEC 
with whom it will seek close cooperation in the process of the review. 


Purpose 
It was understood that, the review should have the following aims: 


|. Examine and evaluate past policies and practices of the churches relative to human 
rights. In this regard it should look into: 


a. impact of the work, where the churches have been effective, and where 
churches have been weak; 

b. the theological thinking that emerged from the work, as well as changing 
ecumenical social thought; 

c. how churches have adopted different approaches in relation to dealing with 
governments on human rights issues in order to influence and bring about 
change in policies and practices; 

d. inter-faith dialogue and cooperation for protection and promotion of human 
rights; 

e. critical areas where churches played valuable role; 

f. churches’ relationships with other groups. 


2. Examine and analyze emerging trends and concerns in human rights, the emerging global 
and regional context; develop a political analysis and in the light of which, identify what are 
the new areas, what needs to be done, etc. 
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3. To develop policies, strategies and actions for future work of the churches and WCC in 
the area of human rights. 


Some Guiding Principles and Recommendations on Process, Content, and 
Methodology 


|. The review should be seen as an ongoing process (1.e. no large international 
consultation). Close attention should be given to follow-up and monitoring of regional 
meetings. 


2. The process should be undertaken in close consultation with REOs (for example: on 
selecting and inviting participants). In this regard, the identification of participants should 
not necessarily be limited only to WCC’s member churches in the region, but should also 
take into consideration the REOs membership as well as others. 


3. The background paper and guide questions are very good starting points. However, the 
review process should take into consideration the particularities of each region. Therefore, 
the guidelines can be further developed and elaborated based on the specific needs, and 
priorities, and experiences of the region. The guide questions have been distributed to 
some member churches. 


4 The area of women’s rights as human rights (and issues related to poverty and social 
and economic justice) should be reflected as a priority in the review process. 


5. Ensure that the review should situate the work of the churches on human rights in its 
totality. Consequently, a few experts and resource persons from outside the churches 
should be brought in to assist in analysis and evaluation. 


6. Explore the possibilities, where resources permit, of one or two representatives from 
other REOs to participate in the regional meetings outside their regions. 


7. A monitoring group should be set up to monitor the whole process, and at the end 
facilitate a global evaluation. 


8. The global review process should be seen as part of a larger process in preparation for 
the WCC VIII Assembly in Harare, Zimbabwe. In this light, the biblical theme of Jubilee 
should be incorporated from which issues of human rights, economic and social justice can 
be brought to the fore. The review process will also feed into Unit III’s ongoing 
programme on Theology of Life. 


9. Explore the possibility of aiming at some festivity or cultural activity (music, dance, 
caravan, etc.) to culminate the regional activity as a symbolic, meaningful event for 
promotion and protection of human rights. 


6] 


10. It is necessary that, while doing the review, we affirm the need to challenge our own 
governments to “look into the human rights violations in their own backyards” before 
using human rights as a political tool against other countries, or as a pretext to 
intervention. In this regard, the international ecumenical community should facilitate 


discussion on common strategies for churches to adopt. 
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GLOBAL REVIEW OF ECUMENICAL PRACTICES AND POLICIES ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS - LATIN AMERICAN REGION 
Quito, Ecuador - 24-28 October 1994 


World Council of Churches 
Latin American Council of Churches 


The World Council of Churches (WCC), in coordination with the Latin American Council 
of Churches (CLAI), held a regional human rights consultation, on 24-28 October 1994, in 
Quito, Ecuador. This was part of the Global Review Process of human rights practices and 
policies throughout the world during the last twenty years. Twenty-eight representatives 
from different Latin American, Caribbean churches and ecumenical organizations attended 
the meeting. Among them were representatives from the Christian Conference of Asia, the 
Caribbean Conference of Churches and the host Councils. The general framework of the 
Consultation was set by a background paper prepared by CCIA. This paper was approved 
by the representatives of the regional Councils who participated in the CCIA Board 
meeting in Zambia (June 1994), 


Three main tasks were carried out during this consultation: 
a) An analysis of current Latin American reality, particularly concerning human rights. 


b) An evaluation of what the practice of the churches and ecumenical organizations has 
been during the last twenty years in Latin America. Current trends and new areas 
that might be priorities for human rights work. 


c) Recommendations, priorities and strategies that would help WCC define its support 
for future work in coordination with CLAI, in the defence and promotion of human 
rights and human dignity. 


This document contains the first summarized results of this consultation. We hope the 
document will help the Councils in their decisions regarding the future of their human 
rights ministries in this part of the world: Latin America. May it also serve the other 
regional Councils as they evaluate and reflect on their commitment to the cause of human 
rights and justice. 


These final years before the start of the third millennium are a time of transition for Latin 
America and the Caribbean. Only a few years ago, we were living under the iron fist of 
authoritarian governments and military dictatorships. The situation was of political and 
economic chaos. Today, most of the governments in the region are civilian and 
representative. These new governments, however, have inherited the heavy burden of 
unresolved economic problems from the previous decade. This has brought into being the 
present reality, where political decisions are subordinated to economic decisions. 
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This period of transition 1s characterized by widespread adoption of the so-called 
neo-liberal model and it's economic prescriptions: the introduction of labor policies that 
minimize worker/management conflict; greater control over the fiscal deficit; increase in 
tax collection efficiency; the elimination of state subsidies to education, health and other 
social services; the fomenting of saving and investment; fiscal and financial stimuli directed 
at those sectors of the economy that display the greatest level of efficiency and 
competitiveness, etc. 


From the Bravo River to Patagonia, these policies have increased levels of poverty and 
marginalization. It has also caused deterioration in the living standards of vast majority of 
the population. Even in countries that claim success at the macro-economic level, as in the 
case of Chile, a significant percentage of the population continues to live below the 
poverty line. 


Economic deterioration has generated an unchecked growth of the informal sector 
economy, that has increasingly become the only means of survival for many. In some 
countries, this has created opportunities for solidarity and organization among the poor. In 
others, however, as is the case of "Justicialism" in Argentina, neo-liberalism has erupted 
violently into the communities and has served to disintegrate systems and forms of 
organization. In still other countries, the informal economy is tied to drug production and 
trafficking, that has for some sectors of the population become the chief means of survival. 


With rise in unemployment and an increase in inhumane working conditions, as a result of 
the imposition of the neo-liberal model, the right to work has become one of the most 
urgent social problems of this decade. 


Land tenure continues to be a problem in the region. The situation of the indigenous 
peoples has not changed: they are denied access to their proportionate share of the national 
wealth. The type of system characteristic of most Latin American countries does not 
legally recognize them as owners of their lands. It favours individualism and, in the name 
of "modernization," attempts to alter ancestral patterns of property ownership and land 
use. 


The profound deterioration in the functioning of political parties and institutions has 
characterized the political situation throughout the subcontinent. The characteristic 
stagnation and incapacity to design and achieve concrete solutions has seriously damaged 
the credibility of political actors and organizations. To this must be added rampant 
corruption in the political, economic and social spheres. It is one of the most dramatic 
expressions of this deterioration, and is a result of both internal as well as external factors. 
In Central America, the peace processes and possibility of consolidating democracy, ending 
decades of violence and animosity, generated, for a time, great enthusiasm among the 
population. However, corruption and lack of compliance of the peace accords have dashed 
these hopes. 
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The pardon granted to the military and repressive forces in the Southern Cone, and the 
serious events that have recently occurred in Guatemala, El Salvador and Mexico show 
that impunity is another key issue that needs to be addressed at this historical juncture. 
These decisions have led people to feel discouraged and disillusioned, especially among the 
poorest sectors. The prevailing situation of injustice places our people in a virtual state of 
civil orphanhood. 


Latent militarism - the of shoot of the transition pact - continues to survive and affect 
tentative steps toward democratization. In countries that have experienced periods of 
violent conflict, as in many Central American countries, the problem of the military remains 
unresolved. Lower ranking soldiers not inducted into the labor force are extremely 
frustrated and have become an additional source of social instability and violence. 


The decline of certain models and projects, once viewed as viable alternatives, have 
generated confusion and a sense of ideological orphanhood. Utopian dreams that nourished 
and sustained the thinking and practice of the popular organizations and leftist parties have 
been dashed. The resultant vacuum 1s being filled with an increase in religious and political 
fundamentalism. This is evident in the shift to the right characterized by the most recent 
round of elections from Mexico to Brazil. 


In general, there is a lack of identity, not to mention of sovereignty. This has clouded the 
political vision of many governments and has prevented them from acting with autonomy 
and national integrity. This, coupled with lack of strong leadership translates in politics, 
into insecurity and the inability to envision positive alternatives. Together, these factors 
have contributed to create a situation of tremendous weakness and fragility within the 
governments and the democratic system in the region. 


Social decay is manifested in ever-increasing crime rates, drug- addiction, alcoholism and 
suicide. It is also seen in violence in interpersonal relations, the disintegration of the family, 
increase in prostitution and the abandonment of the children. Young people today live in 
contradictory environment created by the authoritarian model (political, religious, cultural) 
and aided by the mass media. Consumerism and stories of success are projected and 
promoted, while the hard reality is of unemployment, violence and the lack of educational. 
opportunities. 


On the continental level, dependency on the mass media has accentuated the building of an 
identity based on the common experience of cultural consumption. The continent's citizens 
remain unprotected against a media that transmits anti-values and projects the market as 
the "high priest" and unchecked consumerism as the "natural" attitude of our times. 


The context outlined has led to a deepening of the culture of hopelessness that permeates 
all our countries, without exception. The present historical period 1s characterized by 
severe ethnic, racial and cultural tensions and by growing social exclusion and increased 
sacrifice. These things are inherent to the logic of this system where wealth and well-being 
of a few exist with the extreme poverty of many. Today we are experiencing an upset in 
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values, where everything economic - possession and consumption - has primacy over the 
spiritual side of life, characterized by solidarity and human dignity. 


This transition period, however, is also characterized by the emergence of new types of 
political and social struggle. This experience, despite its ad hoc nature at this point, 
constitutes a new and important phenomenon in our countries. In Brazil, for example, 
there is the movement for ethics in politics and the citizens movement against poverty and 
for life. Both are garnering massive social response. In all our countries a new type of 
leader 1s emerging. These leaders no longer follow a caudillo or authoritarian mould, but 
join in with the voices of the different community organizations. In the future, these new 
leaders may very well evolve into alternative political leaders. This points to the emergence 
of popular organizations arising from new dynamic situations. This has given birth to new 
identities and cultural convergences that can be translated into codes for communication in 
celebrations and actions of solidarity. 


In the same way, there has been an emergence of new social actors. On the margins of 
politics and traditional political parties, they are engaged in a search for avenues of 
increased political participation by the diverse sectors of civil society. These efforts, 
though not well organized or coordinated and not aimed at building a socio-economic 
system different from the present one, do offer the possibility of new options and 
directions, and therefore represent a sign of hope. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Trends and New Areas 


1. | Women, indigenous people, street children, blacks and peasants have gained 
strength. There is a search for gender, ethnic and social identity. 


2. The churches begin to reflect on themes like economics and solidarity, alternative 
medicine, projects to strengthen civil society, etc. 


3. | New human rights violations appear related to what has been called "social 
investment." 
4 The churches must listen to the poor, without prejudice and theological and political — 


conditioning in order to understand what the people expect from the churches at this — 
historical moment. 


De Some serious reservations were expressed about the work of the United Nations in 
relation to our poor countries. The U.N. 1s often at the service of the hegemonic and 
political interests of the powerful countries. However, we feel being the only body it 
cannot be ignored when it comes to human rights. It was also recognized that during 
these last twenty years, the U.N. has contributed in many other ways -- that are not 


10. 


Hl. 


14. 
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always known nor made public -- to the promotion and defence of human rights in 
our countries. 


The church has the credibility needed to build a culture of human rights and peace. 


The commitment to human rights must contribute to consolidating democracy, while 
ensuring compliance of human rights. 


Importance should be given to human rights education. 
The struggle against poverty should be a priority. 


Special attention should be given to the health concerns, particularly among 
marginalized sectors of society. 


Pastoral and professional assistance is needed in situations of emotional recovery and 
healing of victims of human rights violations. 


Civil rights education should be part of the programme for defence of human rights, 
and mechanisms for this should be put in place. 


To ensure that situations of human rights violations never occur again, it 1s necessary 
to ensure that impunity is not institutionalized. 


The WCC needs to change its political and financial criteria. It should provide 
opportunity for discussion and ecumenical relations. Many church activists feel more 
comfortable within the ecumenical world, where they can discuss controversial issues 
that pose a problem in their churches. The sharing and discussion of these themes 
should be a WCC contribution to the churches. 


From the very beginning of human rights work, the churches' response has been 
more a reaction to the situation than a preventive action. In this sense, the WCC can 
also help prepare strategies. 


We are particularly concerned about the initiatives and constitutional reform bills 
being promoted in some countries of the region regarding religious education. This 1s 
creating division in ecumenical circles and a cause for frictions that could lead to 
serious conflicts. 


EVALUATION 


Human Rights Practice of the Churches 1974-1994 


Though the practice of the churches, in terms of the promotion and defence of human 
rights, began before 1973, that year marked a new stage in this practice, with the military 
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coup in Chile. Because of it, there was an immediate response of the local churches and 
the WCC. Ecumenical bodies were created, both in Chile and in other countries. 


In trying to assess the work carried out by the WCC in this area, one needs to consider not 
only its direct actions but also what was carried out through the churches and ecumenical 
bodies. 


12. 


iS. 


Some ecumenical groups were formed with WCC support, which were also accepted 
and/or supported by some-churches. 


Some ecumenical bodies promoted. human rights work at the grass-roots level. 


The participation of ecumenical organizations linked to the churches has been 
significant. However, there has been little participation of the congregations. 


Ecumenical work included many sectors of the Catholic Church. 


Human rights themes and concerns did not penetrate to the church bases during 
these twenty years. 


Human rights issues still do not form part of the churches’ educational agenda. 


Some churches assumed specific ministries related to the rights of women and of the 
indigenous peoples. 


The trend in the churches in relation to human rights work was to respond to what 
was happening at a given moment. 


The churches were not able to initiate processes that could lead to profound 
changes. 


Many of these actions were truly testimonial expressions and often avoided more 
martyrs and killings. 


There has been a lack of more dynamic processes in the human rights movements. 
The accent has been on the constitutional aspect. 


The World Council of Churches' commitment to the churches has been very 
important in the task of accompaniment in favor of life. 


Funding agencies have provided positive support for the work of human rights 
organizations, although occasionally their own interests and priorities carried more 
weight. We recognize the positive role the World Council of Churches' Human 
Rights Office for Latin America played during many years. The same can be said 
about other organizations and funding agencies, among them CLAI. 


14. 
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The end of financial assistance has meant some organizations have had to close 
down. 


In general, human rights church organizations and programs had difficulty in 
coordinating efforts with government and non-government organizations. 


The work of the churches and of human rights programs to provide pastoral care and 
support to the victims was well coordinated. 


In the churches' human rights work, establishing categories did not and does not take 
place without internal tension. If it had been felt that the unity of the church was the 
most important thing, basic aspects in the struggle for life would have been set to 
one side. We cannot ignore the suffering of many activists within the churches. 


Final Recommendations 


The Global Review Process of the WCC carried out in cooperation with the Regional 
Ecumenical Organizations is aimed, among other objectives, to plan a new strategy for the 
WCC in its human rights work throughout the world. Recommendations from this 
consultation regarding priorities and strategies were broken down into three groups: a) 
information and education; b) pastoral care, solidarity and denouncement; c) ecumenical 
and inter-institutional relations. The following final recommendations were made: 


We recommend that, in future, the World Council of Churches give priority to 
accompanying the churches and ecumenical organizations in Latin America, with 
special attention to the following: 


Ll Actions aimed at pastoral care in holistic health for victims of human rights 
violations. This task includes denouncement and defence of life. 


leo Support efforts aimed at recovering the historical memory of "Never Again," 
to be circulated and studied in the churches and communities and to support 
the human rights organizations working in Latin America. 


U3 Give priority to educational human rights processes and projects for 
grass-roots levels working with the churches and ecumenical organizations 
on these problems, relating to formal and non-formal education. 


14 Make resources available and facilitate the sharing of experiences in specific 
areas related to the defence and promotion of human rights: indigenous 
peoples, forced migrants, blacks, women, street children, individuals ane are 
HIV-positive, peasants and workers. 
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las In response to the situation of impunity, approach the national governments 
in Latin America and the international bodies to intervene to ensure justice is 
done. 


We recommend to CLAI and the WCC that, during this new stage of ecumenical 
cooperation and coordination, they give priority to the following: 


Dsl Ensure that in CLAI's planning process for the last few years of this century, 
national and regional consultations take place to prepare a human rights 
proposal. Said proposal should be set within the framework of CLAI's global 
plan, using this document and the agreements of the Third General Assembly 
as the basis for it. 


pe) That the formation of ecumenical human rights workers be included in the 
plan both councils aim to put in place for the next 3 to 5 years. 


23 That during 1995, the WCC and CLAI evaluate the experience gained from 
actions related to human rights, emergencies, forced migrations, racism, 
aimed particularly at improving existing coordination between groups 
working on these issues or problems and making the best use of financial and 
human resources and of the contributions made by the victims themselves. 


2.4 That a WCC representative form part of the CLAI Hope in Solidarity 
Ministry. Likewise, that a representative of this group be able to participate 
in the internal coordination carried out in the WCC with regard to human 
rights and the Latin American and Hispanic Caribbean region. 


Ds That the WCC show more interest in the development of the historical 
churches. 


The Global Review Process is promoting an important opportunity for the 
participation of the Regional Ecumenical Organizations (REOs). Within the purposes 
proposed for coordination among the REOs, we recommend that the WCC promote 
and/or support activities involving encounters and exchanges between the different 
REOs working in human rights. The object is to encourage mutual support and joint 
actions between the REOs related specifically to human rights concerns. We realize 
that work strategies and partnerships will be different when South-North relations 
are established, in comparison to South-South relations. 


7) 


REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE GLOBAL REVIEW OF 
ECUMENICAL PRACTICES AND POLICIES ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Bangkok, Thailand - 14-17 November 1994 


World Council of Churches 
Pacific Conference of Churches 
Christian Conference of Asia 


The International Affairs Team of WCC Unit III on Justice, Peace and Creation, in 
coordination with the Pacific Conference of Churches and the Christian Conference on 
Asia organized a regional ecumenical consultation in relation to its human rights work in 
the two regions, from 14-17 November 1994 in Bangkok, Thailand. This was the second in 
the series of meetings of the Global Review of Ecumenical Practices and Policies on 
Human Rights. Eighteen participants representing the churches and church-related groups © 
in the Asia and Pacific regions attended the meeting. Among them were the representatives 
of the Pacific Conference of Churches, the Christian Conference of Asia and the Latin 
American Council of Churches. The general framework for the discussions was set by the 
background paper - “Global Review Process - Purpose and Objectives” - prepared and 
circulated by the International Affairs staff prior to the meeting. 


While the meeting was in session, the leaders’ summit of the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) Forum was scheduled to take place in Bogor, Indonesia, when the 
news came of the occupation of the US Embassy in Jakarta by East Timorese 
demonstrators. In Dili, over a thousand youth protesting against the occupation of the 
territory by the Indonesia military clashed with the security forces, resulting in the death of 
one demonstrator and injuries to scores of others. The incident reflected the reality in Asia 
and the Pacific, where despite pretensions of democratization and openness, repression — 
remains very much a part of everyday life. 


During the meeting, the participants expressed the view that issues relating to the Pacific 
could not be adequately addressed by the present consultation given the diversity of the 
cultures and peoples in that region. It was accordingly proposed that a separate 
consultation be organized in respect of the Pacific. 


Discerning the Theological Thinking in Relation to the Struggle for Human Rights 


The human rights movement in Asia/Pacific is based on the biblical teaching in Genesis 
1:26-27 which proclaims that human beings are created in the image of God. God creates 
human kind and breathed life into it (Genesis 2:7) and this life which God bestowed 1s 
precious and cannot be exchanged with anything in the world (Luke 9:25). It is only God 
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who gives life and it is he who takes it away (Matthew 18:26). Based on these biblical 
texts churches in Asia and the Pacific have confessed that the core of Christian faith 
concerns the life and dignity of human beings. During the last two decades it became clear 
to human rights activists in the churches that such biblical underpinnings, if they are to be 
meaningful in the struggle for human rights, have to be shaped by the present 
configurations, challenges and crises facing churches within the societies of Asia and the 
Pacific. 


In view of this, a re-interpretation of biblical themes and passages was undertaken by the 
churches. The themes included the familiar paradigm of the Exodus where liberation and 
covenanting models are rooted and also the paradigm of creation of humanity in the image 
of God which establishes the inherent value and dignity of each person. The Gospel image 
of the kingdom or reign of God as proclaimed by Jesus came to be seen as a critique of the 
dominant systems of economic, politica! and social relationships and the need for an 
alternate vision of a just society. In addition to the work already done in the area, a fuller 
articulation and expression of such theology needs to be undertaken seriously and 
systematically by the ecumenical movement in its involvement in support of human rights 
work. 


The Churches and Human Rights in the Asia and Pacific Regions 


Diversity. Human rights are addressed in a wide diversity of contexts within both the Asia 
and Pacific regions. Differences in history, culture, political and economic context mean 
that human rights violations are varied in their nature, scale and severity. In most Asian 
countries, Christians are in a small minority whereas in all Pacific countries they are the 
overwhelming majority. These basic differences have forced the churches in the two 
regions to adopt different approaches in dealing with human rights violations. Most of the 
island states of the Pacific continue to suffer under the colonial rule making it imperative 
that the issues of the right of self-determination and de-colonization are a priority for the 
churches. 


Common Influences. Both regions have been affected by common outside influences 
which are the root cause of human rights abuses and which mitigate against Asian and 
Pacific Peoples’ realization of full human dignity and self-determination. The era of 
superpower rivalry fragmented Asian nations and provided the political sanction for the 
suppression of movements for democratization and social justice. Governing elites and 
foreign companies were enriched at the expense of the majority. The post-Cold War era 
has seen an intensification of the industrialization processes driven by the intrusion of 
foreign capital and accepted by national governments. This pattern of economic growth 
continues to produce vast inequalities and injustices in Asia and increasingly in the Pacific 
which is affected by both colonialism (the United States and France) and neo-colonialism. 
Social divisions (class, caste, ethnicity, religion, language) continue to be exacerbated, 
communal life destroyed and patriarchal domination reinforced. 


We 


People have been strongly resisting these imposed political and economic goals, seeking 
political participation and alternative economic strategies which serve their needs. The 
period witnessed a rise in political movements and democratic forces struggling against the 
forces of exploitation and oppression. The struggle against poverty and underdevelopment, 
which constituted a major threat to life and security was one expression of the Asia and 
Pacific peoples’ fight for justice and human rights. They have organized many movements 
to challenge oppressive policies. They have met with state violence and militarization 
which have produced human rights abuses on a massive scale over the past twenty years. 
In some countries, these abuses are now becoming more veiled and subtle after many years 
of outright dictatorship (e.g. Philippines and Korea) but in others they remain viciously 
cruel and violent (e.g. Burma, Cambodia, Sri Lanka, East Timor, Bougainville). In the 
newly industrialized countries the specter 1s being raised (e.g. Singapore) of a 
comprehensive system of social control pervading civil society and confining people to the 
tasks and life style required by highly competitive intermediate industrialization. This is a 
particularly insidious way of limiting people’s humanity and rights. 


The late 1980s ushered in a period characterized by dramatic political and economic 
changes. Some countries after decades of military rule experienced free and fair elections 
for the first time. The emergence of the democratization process was seen as the first step - 
towards building a civil society. Questions, however, were raised about the genuineness of 
the electoral process - whether it truly reflected the participation of the people in the 
decision-making processes or whether it was an exercise to legitimize power. 


The rise of the newly industrialized countries coupled with an unprecedented growth in the 
economies of the Pacific rim countries failed to lessen the gap between the rich and the 
poor in the regions. Structural adjustments (SAP) imposed by international financial 
institutions required the reduction of state subsidies on welfare, education and other public 
utilities. It also increased taxation and encouraged the liberalization of trade. These 
measures, together with the imbalance in trade agreements, to be institutionalized now 
with the conclusion of General Agreement on Tarifs and Trade (GATT), have spelled 
disaster for the rural economies of many Asian countries and at the same time has 
intensified labor exploitation. In the new economic order, human beings, especially women 
and children are designated specific roles in the production processes and treated as 
commodities to be assessed for their market value and be bought, traded and sold. 


It is said in the post-Cold War period the conflict or confrontation between the 
fundamental interests of the powerful and the vast majority of the poor and powerless 
people of Asia and Pacific will be felt in the sphere of economics. In the days ahead this 
will pose a major challenge for the churches and human rights advocates. 


Responses from the Churches. The churches and ecumenical organization in several 
countries in Asia and the Pacific have made major contributions to the protection and 
advancement of human rights over the past two decades. They have been generally well 
supported by the Christian Conference of Asia, the Pacific Conference of Churches and the 
World Council of Churches. They have been particularly effective where the churches are 
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relatively strong (e.g. the Philippines and Korea) and where the struggle for 
democratization against an oppressive military regime was seen in the context of the East- 
West conflict. The churches, despite threats and censure by the state, offered sanctuary and 
stood by the side of the victims of human rights violations. 


During the period, churches were challenged to manifest their pastoral concern for the 
people as well as to fulfil the prophetic witness. A few individual pastors and members of 
the community remained engaged in development initiatives and organizing work at the 
community level (e.g. Korean Minjung pastors). The direct engagement of the churches in 
what was later referred to as human rights work, however, was in the area of providing 
pastoral care and concern for the victims and their families. The work included organizing 
prayer rallies, assisting the families, providing counseling services, legal aid, etc. Some 
churches and church-related organizations took a critical stand against the military regimes 
in their respective countries. With the passage of time national councils included advocacy, 
education and lobbying at national and international level as part of its human rights 
ministry. 


Long-standing religious and ethnic tensions that have resulted in armed conflicts in many 
countries of Asia and the Pacific remain unresolved. Peace processes were initiated in 
some countries without much success. In some situations churches were involved in the 
peace process. They were instrumental in providing the expertise and the forum for the 
warring parties to enter into negotiations. This was done on the understanding that it was 
crucial the issues of impunity, protection and promotion of human rights be an integral part 
of conflict resolution in order to achieve a just and lasting peace. 


Arms trade and aid continue to pose a serious threat to life in Asia and the Pacific. Much 
needed resources of the regions are diverted from sectors like education, medical care, 
housing and communication towards the acquiring of sophisticated military weapons and 
technology. Land mines which have killed and maimed hundreds of civilians, mostly 
women and children, continue to be freely available in the arms bazaar. The churches in the 
region are committed to the ban on the manufacture and sale of land mines. They must 
redouble their efforts, in conjunction with ecumenical partners abroad to mobilize and 
lobby the international community and the UN agencies for a ban on the sale and 
manufacture of land mines. 


Tensions and rivalry between the two super powers during the Cold War period affected 
the Asia and Pacific regions though in different ways. Despite protests of the islanders, the 
Pacific became a testing ground for advancement of nuclear technology and for dumping 
of toxic waste. Asia, on the other hand, became the battle ground for proxy wars that 
encouraged and supported militarism and militarization of Asian societies. During the Cold 
War the church played a significant role in Asia and the Pacific mobilizing people against 
militarization and in favor of a nuclear free and independent Pacific. 
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With the end of the Cold war, the church is less significant as a sanctuary against the 
accusation of leftist tendencies and is instead coming more into focus as a possible 
participant in religious rivalry and intolerance. Indeed many Christians committed to 
human rights now prefer to work through secular organizations rather than to be 
increasingly marginalized in churches moving in a conservative direction. The churches are 
increasingly seen as acquiescing to the dominant patterns of economic growth. If this trend 
continues unheeded, they may come to be seen as collaborators in human rights abuses. 


In other contexts, the churches have provided a valuable service in assisting the flow of 
information about abuses and in advocating the rights of victims on the international scene. 


However, such involvement has been inadequate and the churches can learn for the future 
work together. Work in the area of civil and political rights has generally gone under the 
label of human rights whereas economic, social and cultural rights have generally been 
tackled separately under the title of relief, development and community-organizing. The 
latter are now undergoing a period of reassessment and, at the same time, human rights 
movements in some countries are now broadening their focus to welfare and economic 
rights. It may be that this separation of tasks may need evaluation if the integrated 
perspective on human rights arising from people’s struggles is to be reflected in the work . 
of the churches, locally, regionally and globally. 


Secondly, there have been some serious shortcomings in dealing with critical issues at an 
international level and opportunities to support those most in need have been missed. 
Some examples are to date: there has been no adequate response from the churches and 
ecumenical agencies on Burma; the response to the Cambodian situation was limited to 
relief and development work and the churches have not been able to add their weight to 
putting it strongly on the international agenda for the long-term; repeated attempts at 
constructive engagement on self-determination and human rights in East Timor have only 
recently received serious attention. If the ecumenical community has responded more than 
a decade ago much could have been achieved in lessening the suffering of the East 
Timorese people and in preparing the churches for many other situations where self- 
determination is a critical issue. Similarly the inadequate and indifferent response to the » 
direct attack on ecumenical structures by the Singapore government in 1987 left the way 
open for that government to take a leading role in suppressing legitimate religious activity 
by introducing the Maintenance of Religious Harmony Act, which is meant to control 
religious activity on the pretext of maintaining harmony amongst the different religions. 
Since then the Singapore government has led attempts of some Asian governments to 
weaken internationally-recognized human rights norms. In the process ecumenical workers 
for justice and human rights were abandoned both by their churches and by the ecumenical 
structures. 


Grassroots Work. The grassroots work of the churches and related agencies in the 1970s 
and 1980s was generally carried out through NGO networks rather than local churches. In 
general, local pastors and churches have not seen human rights work as part of their 

ministry and this is a serious weakness which needs to be addressed through education and 
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the establishment of human rights as a priority on the denominational as well as ecumenical 
level. 


An emerging trend is also for the rural and urban contexts to be separated, with 
governments maintaining an intentional isolation of rural areas. Many of the worst abuses 
continue in the rural areas against people who have no contacts and whose sufferings and 
deaths are not significant for the media and the international community. 


Many NGOs and church human rights activists have been caught up in the international 
networking on human rights and have begun to lose their grassroots bases just when it has 
become possible for more open human rights education to take place. Churches would gain 
much from working with NGOs in placing renewed emphasis on such crucial grassroots 
education and mobilization. 


Human Rights in the Church. One of the reasons for the marginal role of human rights 
work in the church may be that the church itself and its own structures often times violate 
the human rights of its members as seen in the undemocratic, semi-feudal, patriarchal 
structures with leadership which have a common class interest with governing elites. This 
situation needs to be changed tn order for the church to have credibility in the human rights 
struggle. 


In relation to the women’s concerns, churches were slow to recognize that women’s rights 
are basically human rights. Over the years little was done to overcome the discriminatory 
practices against women, both on grounds of culture and religion. It 1s in recent times that 
the churches have begun to deal with issues relating to exploitation and violence against 
women in private and public life. Churches need to come out with strong policies to end 
discrimination and violence against women and to actively facilitate and promote women’s 
rights as part of the human rights agenda. 


Theology. There have been both creative, supportive theological developments and also a 
deterioration in theological and spiritual leadership. The former have included the 
contextualization of theological reflection in the struggles for justice (e.g. Minjung 
theology, feminist theology). The latter is indicated by a growing insensitivity to human 
rights abuses and the inability of church leadership to respect other Christians who act on 
the basis of conscience even if they disagree, points to a spiritual decline of church 
leadership which is becoming more pragmatic and less theological. 


The active ecumenical and international involvements in human rights advocacy had a 
deleterious impact on the constituency of the church in some countries. It divided the 
churches and the congregations. Some conservative and charismatic groups depicted the 
ecumenical movement and the churches that subscribe to its agenda as fronts of the 
communists. The anti-communist hysteria led to the division in the rank and file of the 
churches in some countries. The critical stance of the churches on human rights issues 
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brought them in direct conflict with the establishment who saw it as a challenge to its 
power and authority. Accordingly, many church members, both lay as well as clergy, were 
detained and at time tortured for expressing their concern on human rights violations. 


Networking. The past decades have seen strong relationships of solidarity emerge 
between ecumenical organizations and other NGOs. This has become a positive feature of 
Asian struggles with many groups learning about each other’s situations and benefiting 
from it. This must remain a high priority as the political context changes and a new 
generation of human rights activists emerges. 


In addition, the churches should support the work of the Asian Human Rights Commission 
particularly the widespread consideration of its Asian Charter of Human Rights as a 
unifying, mobilizing and educational document. 


Relationships with Governments. In most Asian countries, the governments have been 
collaborators with or the main perpetrators of human rights abuses. This has made the 
operation of human rights groups very difficult and constantly subject to state repression. 
The Asian churches, with few exceptions, are seen to maintain friendly relationships with 
their governments. One argument advanced is that Christians are a minority and therefore | 
constrained to engage their respective governments in dialogue rather than take a critical 
position that may bring them in confrontation. 


However, with the internationalization of the human rights debate, it 1s important that 
churches engage governments in the discussions on human rights and encourage and 
cooperate with them for the establishment of mechanisms for redress on the national and 
regional levels. These can slowly become the focus for the exposure of abuses and a 
political pressure point for churches and NGOs to challenge governments on a broad range 
of issues and rights. 


Relationships with UN and other International Organizations. With the forging of an 
NGO consensus on human rights at the time of the Vienna World Conference and the 
appointment of a UN High Commissioner, new opportunities have arisen for pressuring the 
UN to act on human rights concerns. The CCA, PCC and the WCC should be encouraged 
to forge direct links with the United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights. 


At the same time, the WCC, PCC and CCA should take a more political approach to their 
international work seeking to gather their limited resources and apply them at the most 
sensitive and productive points of the UN system and other international agencies. For 
example it may be important for human rights that a strong presence at WTO meetings or 
APEC conferences be taken as a major objective. 
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Solidarity with the WCC and its Role. The churches in Asia and the Pacific have 
benefited from their links with the WCC, CCA and PCC and these ties of solidarity and 
mutual accountability must be further strengthened. 


In addition, these bodies need to prepare themselves to counter the growing state 
manipulation of religious rivalry in order to control religious organizations and secure 
political control. A holistic approach to the right to religious freedom, freedom of thought 
and conscience may well become a useful way of dealing with the curtailing of the rights of 
churches and others to be involved in human rights concerns while at the same time 
expanding the definition of various rights. 


PACIFIC REGION - TRENDS AND NEW AREAS 


Politics. Churches and ecumenical organizations, both within and outside the region, are 
urged to closely monitor the emerging political developments in the Pacific that are likely 
to lead to an increase in human rights violations. Some of these are as follows: 


a) The ongoing struggles for self-determination of the peoples in the colonized 
islands of East Timor, West Papua, Kanaky, French Polynesia, Bougainville. 
b) The struggle for democratization and social justice in Tonga, Samoa and Fiji. 


c) The struggle for political sovereignty and independence of Pacific Islands 
against foreign domination and exploitation. 
d) Imposition on the island states of capitalist models of development. 


Economics 


a) imposition of the global economic order of the industrialized world through 
GATT, free trade, tourism, and transnational corporations. 

b) imposition of monetary standards by institutions such as foreign banks, IMF 

and the World Bank on the island economies. 

c) Privatization of economic institutions and services to the advantage of the rich 
and powerful. 

d) Increasing poverty resulting from the local economic base being taken over by 
the state and private sectors. 


Military 


a) Increased military budget at the expense of social services. 

b) Military personnel/resources deployed to keep people in subservience. 

c) Military personnel/families being affected psychologically as a result of social 
disintegration. 

d) Politicization of the military. 
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Culture 


a) Escalation of ethnic and racial conflicts, particularly between the minorities. 
b) Increase in violence against women and children. 

c) Imposition of western cultural values through mass media, tourism. 

d) Abuse of cultural tradition/systems by status quo (government, churches) e.g. 
traditional chiefs and customs. 


Priorities 


a) Killings, inhuman and degrading treatment of civilians by security forces. 

b) Growing violence against women in the family as well as in society. 

c) Abuse and exploitation of children in private as well as in public life. 

d) Lack of/decrease in adequate health services for people affected by malaria, 
STD, AIDS/HIV, drug and alcohol abuse. 

e) Environmental/toxic-nuclear waste dumping in the islands and the ocean. 

f) Ethnic and racial conflicts. 

g) Use of military force to suppress peoples’ struggle for independence and for 
self-determination. 


ASIAN REGION - TRENDS AND NEW AREAS 


1. Human rights violations are related to the new economic models imposed in various 
countries. These new economic models include privatization, new investment policies 
giving greater freedom to foreign capital and free trade. The dislocation of the people 
which has serious implication on their lives and that of their families directly relates to the 
new economic models. 


2. Continuing militarization in the region is directly related to the economic policies being 
pursued. The military continues to occupy a significant place in the political and economic 
spheres in many countries. It collaborates with foreign as well as with local investors to - 
implement the economic policies. 


3. The democratic institutions have lost their effectiveness. Elections are a mere formality 
and do not necessarily reflect the will of the people. Enormous resources are spent on 
elections but these have not necessarily resulted in the participation of the people in the 
decision making processes. 


4. While intense human rights violations have taken place in the socio-economic, political 
and cultural sectors of the society, the identification of violators has become increasingly 
difficult. 
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5. The violence against women is on the increase. It takes place in the family, the 
community and in situations of conflict, including civil wars. The local legal and social 
mechanisms do not provide avenues for redress. 


6. The police in most parts of the region are deeply involved in crime. These, amongst 
others, include collaboration with drug dealers, trafficking in women and children, 
smuggling and corruption. Police reforms have therefore become an urgent and important 
factor in the realization and enforcement of human rights. 


7. Many countries in Asia and the Pacific do not have an adequate mechanism for 
enforcement of human rights. This renders the task of human rights education difficult. 
New models that take into consideration the local realities need to be developed for the 
implementation and enforcement of human rights. 


8. Participation of peoples at all levels of decision-making is central to democracy. In 
developing new models for democratization, participation, local realities, customs and 
practices of the people should be given due consideration. The needs of the rural people 
must be specially considered in developing new models of democracy, as vast sections of 
the people of Asia and the Pacific live in rural situations. New methods should be 
developed for the people to participate in the processes that affect their lives. 


9. In determining priorities in the sphere of human rights, it is necessary to consider the 
aspects that will enhance the process of democratization. The word democratization must 
be used in its wider connotation, to include democratization of relationships within the 
family as well as in private and public life. 


10. Many Asian countries present a picture of affluence and abundance. However, despite 
the veneer of prosperity, there is within these same countries large sections of the people 
that are poor and marginalized. Poverty remains a major cause for human rights violation. 
Its eradication must be a priority for the churches. 


11. Migration of labor is becoming increasingly common in the region. The migrant 
workers suffer from dislocation as well as material, psychological and spiritual problems. 
The churches must address the issue of migrant labor urgently and seriously. 


12. Human rights programmes should relate to the struggles of the people. Some of these 
struggles are unique in character and should not be interpreted in the background of 
concepts that may not necessarily express the essence of these struggles. It is necessary to 
develop new models of participating in these struggles. 


13. In the expression of WCC’s policy on reconciliation, it is necessary to incorporate 
human rights as an important component. There is a need to exercise caution while dealing 
with the theological concept of reconciliation so that it is not construed to undermine the 
struggles of the people for human rights. 
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14. WCC must recognize the need to work with other groups and religions in Asia. The 
people in Asia express themselves in diversity of forms to assert their dignity and their 
rights. It is necessary to work with all partners in order to be enriched by mutual 
experiences. 


15. East Timor remains one of the major concerns in the human rights agenda in Asia. It 1s 
necessary to recognize the right of the East Timorese for self-determination and to assist in 
every way for the achievement of this goal.* 





* The Asia/Pacific Global Review meeting was primarily meant to evaluate the work of the churches during the last two 
decades. It therefore did not deal with specific situations. [lowever, a reference to Hast Timor was made because of the 
events that took place in Jakarta and Dilt while the review process was in session. 
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REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE GLOBAL REVIEW OF 
ECUMENICAL PRACTICES AND POLICIES ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Cyprus - 30 November - 4 December 1995 


World Council of Churches 
Middle East Council of Churches 


The International Affairs team of WCC Unit II on Justice, Peace and Creation, in 
coordination with the Middle East Council of Churches organized a regional Ecumenical 
Consultation in relation to its human rights work in the region, from 30 November to 4 
December, 1995, in Cyprus. This was the third in the series of meetings of the Global 
Review of Ecumenical Practices and Policies on Human Rights. Nineteen participants 
representing the churches and human rights organization in the Middle East region 
attended the meeting. The general framework of this discussion was set by the background 
paper - “Global Review Process - Purpose and Objectives” - prepared and circulated by the 
International Affairs staff prior to the meeting. This paper was approved by the regional 
councils participating in the process and the WCC, in Zambia (June 1994). 


The Consultation began with the opening worship led by His Eminence, Metropolitan 
Chrysanthos of Limassol at the Katholiki Church. This was followed by a welcome address 
by Rev. Riad Jarjour, the General Secretary of the Middle East Council of Churches. 


In keeping with the World Council of Churches policy of knowing and learning of the local 
and national issues, the participants were privileged to be addressed on “The Cyprus 
Problem” by Mr. Costas Papademas, Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Cyprus. 


To facilitate the discussion amongst the participants, the following presentations were 
made: 


1. “Contemporary Challenges facing Human Rights Organizations/Churches in the 
region” - 
Mr. Gabriel Habib, former General Secretary of MECC. 


2. “The Role of the Churches in Human Rights Concerns in the Region” - 
Ms. Jean Zarou, Palestinian Human Rights Activist. 


3. “Human Rights Organizations - Experience of the Last Two Decades” - 
Mr. Bahey El Din Hassan, Director, Cairo Institute for Human Rights Studies. 


4 “The Realization of the Right to Development” - 
Mr. Mohammed Hosni Amin, Executive Secretary, Arab Organization for Human 


Rights. 


5. “Rights of Women and Children - A Middle East Perspective” - 
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Ms. Asma Khader, President, Jordanian Women’s Union. 


6. The church representatives made brief presentations about the views of their 
respective Churches and involvements in the area of human rights. 


The Consultation focussed on the following tasks: 


a) An analysis of current Middle Eastern reality, particularly concerning human 
rights. 

b) A review of the role of the churches, ecumenical organizations during the last 
twenty years through the Middle East. 

c) Identification of current trends and challenges that face the churches in the 
area of human rights. 

d) Recommendations, priorities and strategies that would help define WCC & 
MECC roles in future human rights work of the churches in the region. 

The aim of these endeavours being to work for the protection and promotion of 
human rights of all people. 


This document contains the first summarized results of the Consultation. It is hoped the 
document, in addition to contributing to the overall Review process, will help the two 
Councils in their decisions regarding the future of their human rights ministries in this part 
of the world: Middle East. May it also serve other regional councils as they reflect on their 
commitment to the cause of human rights, justice and peace in the economic, political and 
social contexts. 


Review of the Role of the Churches 


The churches of the Middle East region have considered human rights issues as an integral 
part of their pastoral work, and dealt with it as part of the human services “Diakonia” 
which they provide to the world; ensuring rights of belief and worship, preserving human 
and family values, promoting better quality of life “Life In Abundance’, and providing safe 
haven in times of crises and conflicts. Middle Eastern churches have actively participated 
on many occasions in identifying incidents of human rights violations, and exerted direct 
efforts in securing political and civil rights for the people. 


While Middle East Churches have acknowledged and accepted the challenges facing them 
in the area of justice, peace and human rights, none has, till date, devised committees or 
teams specialized or dedicated to deal with these issues and concerns. Most of the 
churches have organized their human rights work on basis of emerging situations and 
problems. Some have dealt with issues such as violence against civilians, rights of 
prisoners, extraditions, land confiscations, etc., for example, the churches working in areas 
under military occupation (such as Israeli-occupied territories and Cyprus). 
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The churches in the Middle East face some daunting challenges, none of which are likely to 
disappear in the near future. Some of these challenges affect the Church worldwide and 
complicate its promotion and defense of human rights. First and foremost of these 
challenges is the trend towards globalization of the market, economy which makes the 
economic crisis more severe and widens the gap between the rich and the poor. Another 
challenge is the crisis of values including those of human rights, tolerance and respect for 
the other. A third challenge is the rise of ethnic and confessional identities. This trend has 
led to the misuse of group or communal rights to violate the rights of the individual. 


The Churches in the Middle East also face challenges which are more specific to the 
region. The countries in the Middle East have not moved noticeably along the democratic 
path. Quite the contrary, some have witnessed curtailment of civil and political freedoms. 
It is almost a truism - but one which needs to be reaffirmed - that there can only be full 
respect for human rights in a democratic political system, which allows for periodic free 
and fair elections. To face this challenge, the churches in the region have to participate in 
promoting systems viable in justice, equality and freedom. 


Another significant challenge which the churches in the Middle East face is the promotion 
and defense of human rights in an environment which is increasingly polarized. This 
polarization is the result of decades of Arab-Israeli conflict and the continued occupation 
of Arab territory by Israel. Another factor contributing to this scenario is the continuing 
ethnic and religious tensions in the region. Only a just and comprehensive peace settlement 
will make it possible for the Palestinians to exercise their right to self-determination and for 
all the peoples in the region to live in peace. 


There is also the increasing polarization resulting from the rise of religious extremism in all 
its forms, Christian, Muslim, and Jewish. In some countries, this polarization is the result 
of the application of fundamentalist religious laws which cause not only infringements on 
the human rights of all people, but it also poses a threat to pluralistic societies in general. 
For instance, issues of freedom of belief and worship, and those arising from mixed 
marriages in relation to dissolution, custody of children and laws inheritance are matters of 
grave concern. The churches’ response to this challenge is to establish a dialogue with 
people of other faiths as well as human rights organizations to ensure the basic human 
rights of all people in the region. 


There is also a need to mobilize the churches to defend and promote human rights when 
large segments of society, especially the youth, either have fallen victim to apathy or 
consider this exercise as a luxury which distract their main efforts for economic and 
political survival. Also, issues relating to violence against women and children, both in 
domestic and public spheres, as well as securing their rights to education, should be 
matters of serious concerns to the churches. 
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All these challenges lead us to recommend a plan of action, a strategy for human rights for 
the coming years. Such a strategy should primarily call upon churches to become more 
active in the area of human rights. 


Recommendations 


To strengthen the role of the churches in human rights concerns, the Consultation proposes 
the following recommendations and strategies: 


a) MECC and the WCC to invite church representatives to reaffirm their commitments 
and to work towards the elaboration of statement of principles of human rights. Such a 
statement could have a theological base and draw attention to the marginalized groups in 
our societies, the poor, women, children, migrant workers, refugees and internally 
displaced, etc. 


b) There must be effective dissemination of public statements and materials on human 
rights both through the churches network as well as through local human rights 
organizations. 

Cc) The circle of those involved in human rights work in the Middle East region to be 
widened continuously by bringing together participants from the Middle East with those 


from other regions for workshops, consultations, training programs and exposure trips. 


d) MECC and WCC to increase efforts that help sensitize and inform the public and 
the churches on human rights issues. 


e) Churches to be encouraged to develop the capacity to deal with human rights 
questions at the grassroot level. 


f) Churches to engage in inter-faith dialogue on the issue of human rights. 

g) Churches to exert efforts to raise funds locally for human rights work. 

h) MECC together with member churches should establish Consultative Human Rights 
Committees to develop relations and communication with local human rights organizations 


and groups. 


1) MECC to appoint liaisons/coordinators, on local, national and/or regional levels, as 
and where feasible, whose responsibilities might include: 


° Organization of consultative committee’s work. 


° Review and evaluate periodically achievements of member churches in the human 
rights area. 
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Recommend and advise periodically the Council’s offices on pressing issues, to help 
in decision-making and adopting resolutions and procedures. 


Facilitate effective communication channels among local committees through all 
appropriate and feasible means. 
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REPORT OF THE EUROPEAN MEETING OF 
THE GLOBAL REVIEW OF ECUMENICAL PRACTICES 
AND POLICIES ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Geneva, Switzerland - 29 May - 2 June 1996 


World Council of Churches 
European Conference of Churches 


The International Affairs team of WCC Unit III on Justice, Peace and Creation, in 
cooperation with the Conference of European Churches, organized a regional ecumenical 
consultation in relation to its human rights work in the European region, 29. May - 2. June 
1996, in Geneva Switzerland. This was the fourth in a series of meetings of the Global 
Review of Ecumenical Practices and Policies on Human Rights. 18 participants from 
churches and church-related groups in the European region attended the meeting, among 
them representatives from the Conference of European Churches. The general framework 
for the meeting was set by the background paper, "Global Review Process -- Purpose and 
Objectives", prepared by the International Affairs staff. 


The experiences shared on the first day of the meeting made participants aware of the fact 
that Europeans, East and West, are deeply affected by recent history. Although we 
recognize and affirm that Europe is one continent, we were also made to realize that there 
is a tremendous diversity of cultural, political, social and economic contexts resulting from 
history. 


This diversity contributes to the shaping of attitudes, as well as to the understanding of the 
concept and meaning of human rights. Whereas in the past, the dichotomy between civil 
and political rights on the one hand and social, economic and cultural rights on the other 
had been used in the ideological arsenal of the two parts of Europe, there is now a greater 
awareness that both sets of rights must be respected and promoted. Unfortunately, the full 
implementation of all rights continues to be more hope than reality. 


The Context 


The Cold War plunged Europe into 40 years of division. After the collapse of the Soviet 
empire, the division of Europe unfortunately continues. Economic and immigration 
barriers have replaced the old political and military barriers, with the result that the free 
movement of people in Europe continues to be prevented. We deplore that there are very 
few bridges of understanding between different societies and cultures. This meeting is one 
example of the opportunities provided by churches for a sharing of new developments 
occurring on the political, cultural, social and religious levels. Churches and the 
ecumenical movement should continue to act as a bridge between divided peoples. 
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Globalization of the Economy. New global economic realities have had a profound effect 
on all of Europe. In the Eastern part of Europe, state control over the economy has given 
way to a privatization process, but many of those who occupied positions of power in the 
old structure remain in control of the economy under the new system, at the expense of the 
interests of the people. The rampant explosion of a free market and the unquestioned 
acceptance of a neo-liberal ideology has provoked an explosion of crime, with mafia-like 
organizations capturing much of the newly-acquired wealth. 


In all parts of Europe, the globalized financial sector has produced a situation where the 
acquisition of capital has become disassociated from industrial production. This has 
widened the gap between rich and poor, at the same time weakening the ability of state 
governments to manage and control their national economies. 


One of the effects of this global economy has been the growth of a competitive culture, in 
which an increasing number of losers is seen as a necessary by-product of "healthy" 
economic development. The result has been national policies where economic rights have 
deteriorated, as social benefits and security have been sacrificed and an ever-increasing 
number of people are marginalized and kept from meaningful participation in their 
democratic and political institutions. 


Rising unemployment, especially among the young, is leading to a crisis of identity, 
provoking a weakening of solidarity networks and a growth of ethno-nationalism. Crime 
and the resulting personal insecurity has risen to new heights. 


Nation states are losing part of their sovereignty, and people are experiencing 
powerlessness in the face of this new economic reality. Trade and commercial interests 
have led to growing tension between the Northern and Southern hemispheres. 


The issue of economic justice between the North and the South is of primary importance 
for the churches in Europe. European churches have a history of working in close 
cooperation with the churches of the South on justice and human rights. In the emerging 
context of the globalization of the world's economy, there is a need to strengthen this 
cooperation, in order to address issues of common concern, like migrants, refugees, 
solidarity support for human right action, debt crisis, transnational corporations, and 
environmental degradation. 


Civil Society. In the recent past, there have been hopeful signs of an emerging civil society 
in Europe. In Western Europe, independently organized groups of marginalized people, 
and networks of solidarity and advocacy groups have fought for participation in 
decision-making. 


In eastern Europe, citizens action groups contributed to non-violent revolutionary changes. 
After 1989, there was a dramatic growth of human rights and other non-governmental 
organizations in many parts of Eastern Europe. However, since then there has been a 
roll-back, with newly elected governments once again using old repressive methods. 
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To build a new Europe, the three pillars of civil society - democratic participatory 
structures, the rule of law and the implementation of human rights - will have to be 
strengthened. Unfortunately, democracy in Europe risks the loss of credibility, because 
democratic institutions are abused to legitimize power, rather than to serve the people. 
Under the present dispensation in many countries, decision-making has moved further 
away from the people. Linked to this process is a growing disappointment and apathy 
which has diminished the exercise of responsible citizenship. 


The churches too are a part of civil society. This fact has been convincingly expressed in 
the conciliar process for justice, peace and the integrity of creation. Churches are 
committed to cooperation with other sectors of society to achieve this goal. 


Growing ethno-nationalism. The breakdown of ideological structures and the economic 
and civil crises described above, have led people to seek security not in the state, but in 
their own ethnic and national groupings. Ethno-nationalism grows from the attempt of 
people to find hope for their future in a common language, culture, religion, history, blood, 
land and identity. This hope has been manipulated for political purposes and transformed 
into aggressive nationalism. In some countries it goes hand in hand with the promotion of 
the supremacy of national churches or religions, leading to intolerance of others. 


One of the most dangerous trends all across the European continent is fragmentation, 
leading to civil conflicts and wars, ethnic cleansing, and the large-scale movement of 
populations. Within the nation state, this has brought into conflict the UN principles of 
territorial integrity on the one hand, and the right to the self-determination of people on the 
other. 


We recognize that this problem 1s not going to disappear soon. The churches have to 
contribute to the search for a peaceful means of resolving ethno-national conflicts. 


European Institutions. The end of the Cold War underlined the need for a common and 
comprehensive European security system. However, present security arrangements do not 
allow for adequate participation in the decision-making process by all countries concerned. 
The OSCE 1s the only European institution which provides a platform for all member states 
to cooperate on an equal footing for the promotion of human rights. 


The European Union is a select group of European countries with strict membership 
criteria. These do not sufficiently take social concerns into account, and lack adequate 
democratic control, as indicated by the weak role of the European Parliament. A fuller 
participation on the part of European citizens needs to be stimulated. 


The Council of Europe, by comparison, has explicit human rights criteria in its conditions 
for membership, but lacks firmness and coherence in their application. 
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Issues for Priority Consideration 


Attitude to Foreigners. Disturbing trends of xenophobic attitudes, racist practices and 
repressive legislation towards foreigners are on the increase. Several factors combine to 
make this a major issue on the agenda of European countries and churches: 


a) The disintegration of the former Soviet Union has given rise to nine million 
uprooted people both within and outside the CIS. 

b) Civil wars, ethnic cleansing, and ecological disasters have forced many to leave 
their homes. 

c) Capitalizing on the fear of being overwhelmed by poor immigrants from the 
South, political elements have succeeded in fomenting xenophobia and 
introducing restrictive legislation. This has increased the number of illegal 
immigrants, creating a class of people without any rights. 

d) Asylum seekers are accused of abusing asylum protection mechanisms. More 
and more of them are being turned back even before they reach the borders of 
Europe. 

e) Many refugees fleeing internal conflicts find themselves in a precarious situation, 
without adequate legal protection. 


Churches should reinforce their current involvement with uprooted people as indicated in 
the Plan of Action prepared by the WCC. 


Vulnerable Groups . Illegal immigrants and asylum seekers are not the only groups at risk 
in our society. Many other groups, such as unemployed people, women, children, the 
elderly and differently abled, live under various threats. Unless safeguards are instituted to 
protect their human dignity, they become objects of exploitation rather than subjects with 
rights. 


An increasing number of homeless people can be seen in the streets of cities across Europe. 
Rising unemployment, combined with cuts to social services, have resulted in a new level 
of poverty at the heart of the richest countries of Europe. The response of states to this 
newly visible poverty has too often been to treat it as an administrative problem of "law 
and order," rather than to address the root causes of poverty. 

Churches should guard against the impulse to treat the poor merely as objects of 
compassion, but should rather recognize the plight of the poor as a violation of their rights. 


Rights of Civilians in Armed Conflicts. Today's armed conflicts are almost exclusively 
internal. The Geneva convention, an important instrument for the protection of the human 
rights of persons involved in war, was framed to regulate conduct during inter-state 
conflicts. It does not have application to internal civil wars. There is a desperate need for 
instruments to safeguard the rights of non-combatants in internal conflicts. 


Civilians are not merely casual victims of war, but have become military targets. Civilians 
have always been victims of fighting, but recently civilian populations have increasingly 
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become deliberate objects of attack. The rape of women has come to be used as an 
instrument of military strategy, deliberately humiliating the conquered, and terrorizing 
entire communities. 


The right to conscientious objection should be respected and made enforceable at all times. 
In case of violation, conscientious objectors and deserters should be guaranteed protection 
as refugees. 


Threats to Religious Freedom. Church-state relations have always been of major concern 
to the ecumenical movement. The state has the obligation to guarantee freedom of 
religion, not only for individuals, but also for religious organizations. While recognizing 
that there are religious majorities in some countries, it becomes problematic when states 
give special rights and privileges to the majority religious community, since this often leads 
to discrimination or persecution of minority communities. 


The lack of religious liberty, affecting all Christian churches and religious groups under the 
communist regimes of Eastern Europe, 1s well known. In different parts of Europe, 
however, there is still a growing tendency of intolerance towards minority religious and 
church groups on the part of some majority national churches. 


We have heard during this meeting dramatic examples of conflicts among churches, where 
state authorities have become involved in a partisan manner. Conflicts also arise as a result 
of the aggressive methods used by some foreign religious movements in pursuit of their 
proselytizing mission. 


The ecumenical movement is ready to act as a mediator in situations of conflict among 
churches or communities if this is desired by the parties to the conflict. 


The Right to Live in a Healthy environment. It is important to recognize the inherent 
rights of present and future generations to live in a healthy and sustainable environment. 
There are many examples of serious mismanagement causing environmental disasters like 
Chernobyl. However, the lifestyle of unbridled consumption and the production of waste 
associated with current economic policies are threatening the survival of future 
generations. 


Violence Against Women. Women are the objects of violence both in domestic situations 
and in all the conflict situations listed above. They are also the most affected by economic 
hardships. There is a growing traffic of migrant women and children, forcing even minors 
into prostitution. 


Emerging Issues. There are other human rights concerns which need careful 
consideration by expert groups of an interdisciplinary nature. These include, for example, 
the devastating effects of large-scale financial transactions in international markets, and the 
ethical issues related to developments in new technology. 
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Although this meeting did not feel competent to deal extensively with the complex area of 
bio-ethics, we underline the need for churches to engage actively in this issue. 
Bio-technology involves serious theological and human rights questions, particularly in the 
areas of genetic engineering and biological weapons. 


Specific Responsibilities and Challenges to Churches and Ecumenical Organizations 


Work needs to be done to analyze and evaluate the action of churches and the ecumenical 
movement in the realm of human rights during the Cold War. This is especially necessary 
in order to rebuild credibility for the churches' human rights work among those who have 
felt neglected or ignored, as well as among those who did not understand or agree with the 
limitations placed on that work in the past. Churches in both East and West require a 
healing and reconciliation process in order to learn from past mistakes and reconstruct 
appropriate human rights strategies for the future. 


In view of past experience, we are convinced that there is a need for ecumenical 
organizations to review their policies and practices regarding the issuing of public 
statements and taking official action in relation to human rights concerns of their member 
churches. 


There are human rights which churches affirm for themselves, such as religious freedom. 
Part of the method of implementing these rights will be efforts to influence state legislation 
on the rights of all religious groups. In order to overcome the spirit of 

intolerance, there is also a need of ongoing dialogue on issues such as proselytism and 
mission. 


Ecumenical bodies could play a unique role in confidence building initiatives among 
churches in conflict. Confidence building is a mutual undertaking. The following are some 
mechanisms which have been used for the purpose of building bridges: 


- information exchange through round tables, conflict resolution seminars, and 
dialogue programmes; 

- projects undertaken jointly with other faith communities may help to foster 
mutual understanding; 

- advocating concern for the religious liberty of other faith communities, e.g. in 
education and religious instructions; 

- international exchange visits, particularly for young people; 


Reconciliation is often painful and the healing process takes a long time, since it requires 
working through post-conflict memories. The ecumenical community often gives 
significant support to local initiatives, even when the church leadership fails to do so. 


In the process of human rights action, churches and ecumenical bodies have to be sensitive 
to the question of differences between East and West in understanding the language and 
definitions of human rights concepts. 
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There are human rights which are traditionally dealt with by churches under the heading of 
solidarity and diakonia. There is a need for awareness-building on the link between 
economic, social and cultural rights on the one hand, and civil and political rights on the 
other. Charity reflects a noble attitude, but is not the solution to human rights problems. 
Commitment to human rights is part of the essence of what it means to be church. 


Human rights work implies engagement in legal and political action. Churches and the 
ecumenical community have undertaken this task using a variety of methods: 


- intervention with their own and other governments, as well as international 
organizations, in particular the human rights agencies of the UN, the OSCE and 
of the Council of Europe; 

- lobbying for the promotion of national and international legislation for the 
protection of human rights; 

- developing networks with churches and NGOs for exchange and sharing of 
information on human rights concerns; 

- considering the human rights implications of economic and cultural policies of 
their countries, for example, trade, development aid, arms exports, tourism, 
banking, and the practices of their multinational corporations. 


Individual Christians, churches and ecumenical bodies need to be engaged in educational 
efforts within their own institutions and congregations, but should also join together in 
common efforts with secular human rights groups and institutions. Education and training 
of the general population is needed in order to achieve a better understanding and 
acceptance of human rights and religious freedom. 


Our action for human rights and religious liberty must emerge from our faith conviction 
and be demonstrated as an expression of Christian love. Christ calls his community into 
hope as he proclaims the presence of the Kingdom of God and the ultimate reign of justice. 
This fellowship in Christ 1s not yet complete, but constitutes a sign of hope. It is in this 
hope that God will ultimately perfect our partial achievements that we continue to persist 
in our endeavors despite all disappointments. 


Suggestions for immediate follow-up 


Realizing the limitations of human and material resources of ecumenical organizations, we 
propose that the WCC promote and support encounters and exchanges among the 
Regional Ecumenical Organizations on human rights concerns. The purpose ts to 
encourage mutual support and joint actions of the Regional Ecumenical Organizations on 
specific issues of human rights. 


It is the desire of the participants of this meeting that the present document be sent to all 
European members of the Conference of European Churches and the World Council of 
Churches. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE 21ST CENTURY: 
A BATTLE OF PARADOX AND PRINCIPLE 
HUMAN RIGHTS CHALLENGES FOR THE 21st CENTURY 
CHANGING ROLES OF CHURCH, STATE AND COMMUNITY 
Alma Mathews House, New York, USA - 27-29 September 1996 


World Council of Churches 
National Council of Churches of Christ USA 


The goal of this consultation was to consider the human rights challenges facing US 
Christians - both in the US and in the global arena - as a result of the exercise of US 
church and state power. Our participants included representatives of member communions 
of the NCCC/USA and other interested religious organizations, responding to a call from 
the World Council of Churches for a review of human rights in the North America region. 
In addition to identifying the challenges before us - and outlining an agenda for action - our 
deliberations revealed a basic, underlying challenge of an unprecedented and complex 
nature - as two opposing manifestations of world change move through our world in the 
next millennium: 


The principles of human rights are gaining in acceptance and implementation everywhere 
- but - 
The paradoxes resulting from global change act as barriers to their implementation. 


The Theological Imperative 


We opened the consultation with a review of the biblical and theological imperatives for 
human rights. One of the imperatives that emerged from our discussions is that, in times of 
conflict and confusion, such as now, people of faith - and many others, experience an 
estrangement from the institutions upon which they have relied to give structure to their 
lives. Despite this alienation, the recognition of human dignity is one way to express the _ 
meaning of God’s love. 


Yet, in the last decade of the 20th Century, human dignity has been violated over and over 
again. Participants agreed that in affirming human rights, we can provide the structure to 
support human dignity - a basis to systematize love, that can give us a moral standard of 
behavior for relationships between individuals, communities and nations. 


But the paradoxes do not make this task easy. The complexity of the problem derives from 
the fact that it is not two opposing philosophies which may inhibit implementation of 
human rights concepts - but the effects of change upon the workings of society - 1.e., upon 
the state the church and our communities. These effects are shatteringly simple and 
unequivocal. 
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The Changing Role of the State 


As world momentum moves toward a broader interpretation and acceptance of human 
rights principles - and those who most need the protection of these rights increase their 
efforts towards implementation - tt would seem that these two forces would happily meet 
and produce expanded human rights for all. But the unanswered question is, Who will 
recognize these expanded human rights - and who or what institutional entity will 
guarantee them, secure and protect them? 


This is where one of the most significant paradoxes comes into action - because while 
there is broader demand upon states for recognition and protection of human rights, there 
is also at this point in time a diminution of the power of States. This is one of the effects of 
“Globalization”, - in which the multi-level business activity of trans-national corporations 
(TNCs) moves across State borders. In such a global economy, the power of TNCs - to 
stimulate a local economy, to employ or withdraw; to deplete a country’s resources or 
develop them - results in a dilution of the state’s power to act on its own - and thereby 
reduces its accountability. 


As a result, the right to development, one of the most crucial of emerging rights - which 
recognizes the right of local communities to sustainable development - is abrogated before 
it begins, by the usurpation of state power through business activity. In such 
circumstances, brokering for human rights of all kinds could be complex, dynamic - and 
fraught with dramatic considerations: 


- Could free market operations absorb from States the responsibilities of guaranteeing 
social rights such as freedom from hunger, illness and poverty? Would any market 
organizations have interest in this - and could they do so without loss of profitability? 


- Given the pervasiveness of globalization - and especially the information superhighway - 
how can States and communities protect themselves from becoming dependent upon 
TNCs? 


- How can church and State act to support and secure human rights in a situation so 
complex? 


These questions reflect the broad, global context of human rights concerns; but a look at 
current paradoxes affecting human rights situations in North America, gives rise to some 
urgent and pragmatic concerns: 


Power Shifts and Rights in Jeopardy 


- Although government power is diluted by (and combined with) business power, there is a 
corollary increase of police power at borders (e.g. Mexico, Canada, Central America) - as 
well as an increase in local and state legislation restricting the rights of immigrants and 
refugees. 
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- Despite growing acceptance for expansion of human rights principles to include social 
and economic areas (e.g. health, welfare, job/pension security, environment/ 
development) there is a corresponding rejection by the majority of US citizens, of 
“entitlement” programs that are seen to benefit only minorities and the poor. 


- Although women and minorities are increasingly better educated for - and more actively 
claiming - equal participation in business and society, a general sense of economic 
insecurity has created a legislative “backlash” - which reduces venues for opportunity and 
accountability. 


Such contradictions pose difficult challenges to the goal of human rights for all in the next 
century. But what is even more disturbing is the impact of these world changes upon the 
role of the churches. 


The Church and Human Rights - Paradoxical Realities 


The dissolution of the Soviet Union - and, in particular, the fall of Communism as a “State 
Faith” wrought enormous and disturbing changes to that region. In this context, 
participants also took a hard look at the role of religion: 


- The end of the Cold War brought new opportunities for evangelization - with a 
corresponding increase in religious conflicts and new excuses for abridgment of human 
rights by States. 


- Many of the most bitter world conflicts today - 1.e. those in Northern Ireland, Myanmar 
(Burma), Israel/Palestine, Iran/Iraq and Bosnia - all have re/igious/ethnic beliefs as their 
source. And, in all of these cases, religion has become an instrument to fuel and/or “justify” 
conflicts. 


Human Rights and the Churches in the 21st Century 


- For US Christians, confronting racism/xenophobia - as well as its effect on the life of the 
nation and the life of the church - must be first priorities. 


- The ecumenical community must develop working relationships which embody shared 
objectives and standards of human rights recognition and implementation. 


- The churches must take strong initiatives to educate and communicate with their 
constituencies (both clergy and laity) regarding human rights for all. The SOth Anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is a special opportunity for such action. 


- The protection of human rights is too important a task to be left up to governments 
alone. It is vital, therefore, that the role of civil society (including non-governmental 
organizations) be enhanced, in promoting and assuring the implementation and security of 
human rights for all. 
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Paradox as Opportunity 


The information superhighway has created as many new directions as challenges for people 
at all levels of society. This could translate to “power”. Power for those of us who have 
access to E-Mail and the “web” to join with the millions who do not transform the world 
for the better. 


That leads us to the final paradox - which is that while economic globalization has 
seemingly taken the control of our communities out of our hands, it has also created 
greater opportunity for community participation in global concerns. In a sense, the world 
has become the community’s business -.and human rights are every community’s concern - 
where securing the rights for one must secure the rights for all. To work for full human 
rights, therefore, is to affirm God’s promise of the fullness of life: “7he earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof”. 


OUTLINE FOR ACTION 
Role of Religion in Conflict 


- Recapture/surface/lift up - the liberating aspects of religion, as a means of giving true, 
“faith identity” to symbols which have been used to foment conflict between peoples. 


- Use tools similar to those developed by World Conference on Religion and Peace and 
the Program to Overcome Violence of the World Council of Churches. 


- Create forms of “Truth Commission” - as in South Africa, currently - as a vehicle for 
congregations and/or specific denominations to make “confession with impunity’, relating 
to collective sins of omission or commission. 

- Work to neutralize “demonization” of religious/ethnic sects in conflict. 


- Accept responsibility for roles in conflict situations, in terms of both: 


a. Negative: Accept religious/ethnic causes of conflicts 
b. Positive: Take initiatives for conflict resolution 


- Given the dilution of State power in a global economy, develop ways to strengthen 
global human rights through new institutions; find ways to improve human lives “from the 
bottom up”. 


- Monitor and Correct media “disinformation” - change terms with the wrong image; 
create new terms with positive images for positive action. 
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- The UN Charter is International Law idea. Since there 1s no protocol for the legislation, 
it has no power. Find ways to provide practical support for the UN Charter and the Human 
Rights Covenants. 


Human Rights/Peacekeeping 


- Human rights language of 1948 1s in conflict with current world agendas; thus human 
rights is not a pragmatic goal. The churches must work for this. 


- Establish linkages with the National Institute of Peace, the Carter Center, etc. 


- Peace-making should include Peace-keeping and Peace-building. This requires 
development of ethical norms for interventive action. Faith communities should participate 
in this work; implement models in their communities. 


- Add the Right to Peace as a separate right in the Human Rights Agenda. This 1s 
necessary as part of the redefinition of national security following the end of the “Cold 
War”. 


- Create programs for international chaplaincy; use these to make in roads in the military 
sector - and to teach human rights as part of military curricula. Some NGOs have already 
drafted this type of curricula; so churches should work with them and with academic 
institutions on this - developing linkages to broaden support for this type of education. 


Right to Development (of Local Environment) 


- Create definition of Holistic Development to serve as a standard. Create/develop 
definitions and policy which will require that all development be within the local cultural 
context. 


- Create communications material describing the UN Declaration (on the Right to : 
Sustainable Development) - in accessible language, and share/communicate this through 
NCCC churches. 


- Many US communities need development and revitalization - as well as better 
understanding of the effects of “globalization”, upon their local situations. No venues 
exist to address these problems. This is an opportunity for the churches to link the local 
with the global on this issue. 


- Create/develop information on a citizen’s Right to information, to provide support for 
requiring that the public be fully advised regarding local development plans and their 
impact on the area, economically, socially and environmentally. 
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Universal Declaration on Human Rights (50th Anniversary) 
- 1998 is the date; Interfaith Celebration should be planned. 


- 1997 - Churches must reaffirm and put the Declaration on their agendas in the form of 
resolutions, background statements and brochures. 


- Develop “accessible” text and communicate through NCCC. 


- Get Human Rights onto the 1998 member communions agenda and into bible studies - 
artist illustrations - in church papers, etc. - 


- 1997-8 Create electronic website for inquiries on human rights and on what the UN 
Declaration means. Can have interactive questions, e.g.: “What does UN Declaration 
means to you?” 


- Implement/create video on central concepts of the Declaration. (There is one done by 
the UN - review for use; or create a new one.) 


Racism 


- Continues to exist, so need the Ca// to document gross violations and affirm 
commitment to positive action for change through the churches. 


- Need to root anti-racism education in theology and bible studies that recognize God’s 
power to transform people. Denominations have the tools to accomplish this. 


- Create ecumenical event to compile models and stories of reconciliation from the past 
on racism and the Christ message. 


- Implement community programs, with local “ownership” (can model after the 
experience in the Episcopal Church). 


- Compile lists of books and create events based upon existing liturgies and use 
video/audio to disseminate. 


- Use Ecumenical Networks of the NCCCUSA, as well as state and local agencies to 
disseminate new visions and materials. 


- Affirm Older Women’s Rights as part of work against racism; work with the World 
Federation of Methodist Women on their survey regarding discrimination against elder 
women. 


10] 


“Entitlement”/Democracy 


- The concept of “entitlement” must have the community as the principal venue for 
action. Use democracy as an overarching metaphor for strengthening communities. Use the 
concept as an entry point for the human rights discussion. 


- Strengthen local communities to support “positive” welfare reform that include dignity 
of the individual in the quotient. 


- The concept of “entitlement” needs new, community focus. The work carries negative 
image; so need new language. (e.g. social/economic rights) 


- Use UN resources to develop popular understanding of and use illustrations and models 
of successful programs as examples in communications. 


- Churches must use concept of “wholeness” to address human rights issue - use this 
concept to tie in local/global relationships. 
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A SHIFT IN BALANCE: RESULTS FROM A CONSULTATION ON 
ECUMENICAL HUMAN RIGHTS WORK 
Crieff Hills Community, Canada - 4 - 6 December 1996 


World Council of Churches 
Canadian Council of Churches 


This is the report of a significant Canadian ecumenical consultation held at the end of 
1996. Its significance lies in both the remarkable degree of consensus that was reached on 
difficult subjects, as well as in the breadth of representation that took part, from both CCC 
member churches and ecumenical social justice coalitions. To a degree some level of 
narrative about the event is important, for the record, and in order to place the outcomes 
within a context and a process. However, the participants felt strongly that the report 
should carry a clear message, based on the outcomes, in order to influence ongoing 
discussions about new directions for ecumenical social justice work in Canada. This report 
therefore contains two parts: an account of the event itself, and an assessment of the main 
conclusions that were reached, conclusions that others in the ecumenical community are 
invited to pick up and make possible. 


Overview 


For three days twenty-seven people reviewed and evaluated, told stories and shared 
memories voiced frustrations and common sense of urgency, sought solutions and sources 
of hope. They came together at a time when the human rights field is changing and shifting, 
when ecumenical structures are weak and vulnerable, when resources are depleted. It was 
time to assess and renew. The World Council of Churches, for many of the same reasons, 
had instituted a “Global Review of Human Rights Policies and Practices” to which 
Canadian churches, together with U.S. counterparts, were invited to contribute. A meeting 
among representatives of the three councils - CCC, WCC, and NCC-USA - took place 
immediately following the Canadian consultation. 


The consultation itself was not a decision-making meeting, but rather an opportunity to 
explore the issues in depth and then to make recommendations to appropriate decision- 
making bodies. Represented at the meeting were participants from twelve CCC member 
churches as well as from the staff and boards of seven ecumenical social justice coalitions. 
A steering committee comprised of five members of the CCC Human Rights Committee 
undertook the planning and preparation for the gathering, along with two facilitators who 
guided participants through the process. 


Preparation for the consultation was felt to be crucial. People who needed to be present for 
the consultation to meet its objectives were also extremely busy and preoccupied in many 
cases with similar ongoing processes such as coalition re-mandating. A series of 
preparatory consultations were put into place, meeting with churches and coalitions to 
begin the process of identifying key issues, and desired outcomes. Six consultation were 
with held with clusters of groups, representing nearly all the eventual participants. Notes 
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were taken and then cross-referenced for emerging common issues and themes. The 
agenda for the consultation took shape around those items. Apart from helping to set a 
relevant and credible agenda, the preparatory consultations helped to build ownership in 
the process and a willingness in turn to set aside time for the consultation itself. 


The meeting began with worship which, throughout, was led by various participants 
themselves. Time was then given over to celebrating some twenty years of ecumenical 
human rights work among the Canadian churches. Stories were told, pictures were passed 
around, and other symbols of hope and struggle shared. It was a good place to begin. It 
was also the place where theological reflection began to take place in the consultation, 
arising out of our history of engagement. 


This was followed by discussion of formative questions around expectations. What dreams 
and what nightmares do we associate with the conclusion of the consultation? The clearest 
message coming out of this exercise was an urgent need to finally face up to issues that had 
proven to be tenacious and difficult and to point a new way forward, not to be left 
precisely where we were on arrival. 


Before tackling the many issues raised in the preparatory consultation, participants then 
worked toward establishing a framework within which to work on new directions in 
response to the issues. This began with time spent identifying the personal and organization 
strength we bring to human rights work from our various constituencies and within our 
existing ecumenical structures. This was complemented by consideration of some elements 
in current organizational thinking arising out of chaos theory, emphasizing the importance 
of information, relationships, and vision. 


With this framework, and the sense of common history, strengths, hopes and fears and 
longstanding issues that lie behind it, participants broke into small groups. Beginning with 
wide-ranging discussion the groups were urged, through the course of a half day, to distill 
key issues identified in the preparatory consultations (notes of which were provided) in 
light of the framework that was presented. 


Once the results of all the small group discussions were presented to the group as a whole 
they each took five red dots and “voted” for the five most essential components of an 
emerging vision for the work. During dinner the voting was tabulated by the steering 
committee and the facilitators. The highest ranking components were then summarized on 
a couple of pieces of paper in descending order. Participants discussed the synthesis in 
detail, commenting on wording emphasis and meaning before the final nine affirmations 
were agreed. 


Clement John, Executive Secretary for Human Rights at the World Council of Churches, 
provided some comment of the outcomes of the consultation to this point, and set them in 
the context of the many other regional consultations co-sponsored by the WCC within the 
Global Review Process. 
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The time had come for focusing on the kind of future the new directions might provide. 
How, in other words, to facilitate the vision, to bring it to reality in our work? What are 
the obstacles that stand in the way? What will facilitate its implementation? 


It quickly became clear that there are many obstacles to change, and that they are a large 
part of the reason for this consultation in the first place - a frustrated sense of the need for 
change that is translation into small incremental movement within the same basic 
framework. Some of the obstacles that have created this situation are: complexity of 
structures; Toronto-based “mafia”; fragility of the work caused by few hands at a high 
level of expertise; pursuit of structural change alone; continuing need to build and 
strengthen church constituency; CCC staffing crisis and the uncertain future of the Human 
Rights Committee; lack of fora in federal/provincial sites for Canadian work. 


On the other hand it was possible to name capacity for facilitating change: acquisition of 
UN consultative status for the CC; longstanding respected international work of churches 
and coalitions; the potential of volunteers; growing collaboration with secular NGOs on 
particular issues; international and Canadian partners. 


These and several more factors affect how the remarkable consensus achieved at the 
consultation will be met and will be able to take root in our ongoing work. So too do the 
decision-making structures represented by the participants. With a clear commitment to 
carry the message of this consultation back to the various committees, boards, and 
commissions represented, participants took turns in describing what that would involve, 
and the time line required. Beginning in the new year, participants agreed to report back 
the outcomes of the consultation in detail, and to ask that consideration be given as to how 
the elements of this consensus could be implemented ecumenically. A final report of the 
consultation would also go the Human Rights Committee for study and recommendations 
in mid-January. The process of setting new priorities and allocating resources and expertise 
would follow, with the Human rights Committee playing the role of catalyst - while itself 
needing to make some changes in its make-up and agenda. 


Given the complexity of the changes being suggested, as well as of the structures involved, 
and the re-mandating process already well underway among the coalitions, it was felt that 
it could take as long as three years to bring this vision to life. 


Outcomes 


Following three days of discussion participants at the consultation reached a consensus on 
nine points that were considered priorities for moving ecumenical human rights work 
forward in Canada: 


° Name the shift in emphasis from focus and expertise on the United Nations toward 
building capacity with partners and our own constituency enabling us both to speak 
more effectively for ourselves. This will also involve enabling partners to tell their 
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stories more effectively within Canada to mobilize constituency. This has significant 
implications for the allocation of resources, time and energy. 


° Establish a greater balance between international and Canadian human rights work. 
This will result in greatly enhanced work on human rights issues in Canada, as well 
as building global bridges on particular issues. For example, this could make social, 
economic and cultural rights, for example, more immediate and understandable in a 
Canadian context. 


° Increase linkage between those engaged in human rights on an international level and 
those engaged in addressing human rights violations in Canada. Where is 
international “rights” language helpful in e.g. anti-poverty work in Canada? 


° Recognize the importance of communication for this work. Specifically: use the 
language or responsibility (of communities, individuals, institutions); be attentive to 
the role of language in describing our reality; give attention to the role of language in 
interpreting and translating expertise; share stories and life experiences, not just 
voting records and agenda items; communicate with the media. 


° Find new ways to provide language for living out our faith publicly and with cost 
through a process of theological reflection that is reflective of the shift in emphasis 
we have named. 


° Give attention to relationships, to celebrating and expanding new initiatives, cross- 
coalition collaboration, etc. 


° Encourage and ensure broad participation at all levels of the work, all levels of the 
churches: leaders, denominations, local constituencies, youth, aboriginal people, 
women and others. 


° Expand beyond formal consultations with the Department of Foreign Affairs. To 
whom else do we need to be speaking ? Are there not other human rights fora to be 
addressed, OAS, OSCE, etc. 


° Link human rights work to the wider development agenda, in order to address the 
overall well-being of the whole person. 


Having identified these recommended shifts in focus and priority, the consultation 
recognized that each would have to be assessed by the Human rights Committee in terms 
of what changes in patterns of work, expertise and resource allocation would be required 
by steps for this to become reality. Such strategies for implementation would then need to 
be conveyed to decision-making bodies - churches, coalition boards, the Coalition 
Priorities and Administration Committee - for endorsement and action. Participants at the 
consultation committed themselves to assisting in this process as well as in monitoring 
outcomes. 
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Clearly these outcomes do not reflect a sweeping analysis of the status of human rights 
work in the world today, nor of the deeper issues that shape that work. A discussion paper 
prepared for participants prior to the consultation went some way around toward engaging 
that broader perspective. 


Instead, these outcomes are focussed on trends arising out of ongoing ecumenical human 
rights work, and imbalances that have evolved within that work. Participants at the 
consultation firmly believed that by re-shaping the work in these key ways, we will position 
ourselves to remain effective and responsive to a constantly changing human rights, and 
global context. 


Onward 


It was at times very helpful to have ecumenical colleagues from the World Council of 
Churches and the National Council of Churches of Christ, USA alongside us for much of 
the consultation. Whereas the other regional human rights consultations that have taken 
place thus far have focused on current and emerging issues and trends, the Canadian 
consultation targeted vision, and ways of working that will be more effective no matter 
how issues evolve or change. Th ecumenical colleagues were also struck by how hard 
participants worked as they made their way through complex and at times somewhat 
abstract parts of the process. The sense of a shared commitment to arriving at new and 
promising directions for this work was very evident. 


The outcomes of this consultation give the churches, coalitions and the Council a 
framework with which to work in planting seeds of change within our ecumenical human 
rights work. Some of these seeds, if they are tended and cared for, will produce large 
flowering plants, others will produce low greenery that draws the pieces together for the 
eye to see. Each will require a different strategy of implementation and a different set of 
actors to make it happen. The opportunity, however, is present and the mandate relatively 
secure - if there is movement in these directions. 


The closing prayer for the consultation celebrated the work that had been done, the gifts 
that had been shared, and asked that the vision and energy contained within that rook for 
those three days may be transferred whole back into our work, and in time affect 
colleagues and others. 
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REPORT OF THE AFRICA MEETING OF THE GLOBAL REVIEW 
OF ECUMENICAL PRACTICES AND POLICIES ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Nairobi, Kenya - 28 - 30 May 1997 


World Council of Churches 
All Africa Conference of Churches 


INTRODUCTION 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the WCC Unit III on Justice, 
Peace and Creation in cooperation with the All Africa Conference of Churches, organized 
a regional ecumenical consultation in relation to the Churches human rights work in the 
African Region, 28-30 May 1997, in Nairobi, Kenya. This was the seventh in the series of 
meetings of the Global Review of Ecumenical Practices and Policies on Human Rights. 12 
participants from church-related institutions and other groups including representatives of 
the AACC attend the meeting. The general framework was set by the background paper, 
Global Review Process, Purpose and Objectives prepared by the CCIA staff. 


For the first day and a half, the participants shared their understanding, experiences and 
involvement with human rights work in their countries and in the region. The human rights 
situation in Africa is generally not good both in the area of civil and political rights as well 
as in the area of socio-economic and cultural rights. The impact of globalization and the 
free market economy has made it worse. With increasing number of people being 
marginalized, the social tensions and conflicts within African society is on the rise. The 
continent is undergoing rapid changes in the area of socio-economic, political and cultural 
developments. After decades of conflicts and wars, often imposed from outside, African 
states are struggling to come on their own. Throughout this period, African people, despite 
heavy odds and set backs have remained resolute and determined to be responsible for 
their own destiny. The emergence of civil society organizations all over the region 1s an 
indication of the signs of hope for the future. 


Background 
Historical Context. The history of the Church in Africa can be divided into four phases: 


The Colonial Period. During the colonial period, the Church was largely 
established by missionaries. Its main characteristic, though expected to be the conversion 
and liberation of the whole person, however, was to service the colonial system by 
providing chaplaincy, establishing educational institutions which produced clerks, etc. to 
service the system and the health centers to heal the sick. It did not involve itself in issues 
of human rights, especially with regard to the welfare of the indigenous people. 


The immediate post-colonial period. Once the African States were decolonized, the 
missionaries too, organized hurried handover of the leadership of the Church into 
indigenous hands. In most cases the indigenous leadership was ill prepared and did not 
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have the required skills. Hence, it ended up recruiting missionaries as experts to assist in 
technical matters. Such technical matters, unfortunately, did not include work on human 
rights. 


The era of dictators. The period between mid 1960s and end of 1980s witnessed the 
emergence of dictators. One common characteristic was the banning of opposition parties 
and establishment of oppressive one party rule or military dictatorships. Societies were 
traumatized through torture, use of police, para-military forces and armies for internal 
repression, etc. 


The era of dictators witnessed mixed challenges to the churches in Africa. While some 
church leaders tried to raise their voices on political and human rights issues, most 
remained silent. In fact, there was in general a negative approach in relation to the political 
and developmental agendas. Human rights could not therefore take a strong base as part of 
the Mission of the church; even though the African Charter for Human and Peoples Rights 
came into force during this period. 


The post-Cold War period. Since the demise of the cold war and the collapse of the 
“Eastern Block” the Western capitalist system has established itself as the only dominant 
power. It has endeavoured to establish a universal policy demanding respect for human 
rights making it a condition for aid and assistance programmes for the countries of the 
South. This development has been instrumental in bringing about an awakening in the 
Church in Africa on the issue of human rights. Encouraged by this trend there is an 
enabling environment for concern on human rights in the African continent. 


Il. CONTEXT 
1. The present situation 


Africans who had reached adulthood during the period of decolonization remember the 
pride and joy of victory, the enthusiasm to build the foundation for a prosperous future and 
the hopes and high expectations that filled the African mind and spirit. The decades that 
followed decolonization, however, have failed almost completely to change the image of 
Africa as a continent of poor and starving peoples, debilitated by ignorance and disease 
though Africa has tremendous and varied natural resources. Thousands of African young 
men and women have been trained in all professions in the last forty years. Quite a few of 
these young men and women, however, live in exile in Europe and America. The African 
brain drain is enormous compared to other continents. 


Africa holds the record amongst all the continents in the number of displaced persons or 
refugees. Millions of African families are dislocated from their homes and forced to live in 
temporary camps that often lack basic amenities. In certain parts of Africa the lives of 
refugees remain constantly in danger at the hand of warlords and factional groups that are 
engaged in an arms struggle. 
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Some African states have collapsed, some are on the verge of collapsing and others have 
disintegrated. From North to South and from East to West, the sound of battle cries are 
raging, creating instability, impoverishment and exodus of refugees. 


Africa has become a continent of strife and war, of pain and suffering. Words are 
inadequate to express the nagging pain of starvation of millions of mothers and children, 
the degradation of refugee camps and the hopelessness of the situations of the victims of 
wars and conflicts in the region. 


Amidst all the suffering and tragedy there are also signs of hope in the democratic process 
in Africa. This is witnessed in the change from Apartheid to majority rule in South Africa, 
acceptance of multi party democracy and establishment of Human Rights Commission in 
various African countries. Added to this is the emergence of NGOs and CBOs that work 
for justice and human rights and are engaged in awareness building programmes on human 
rights issues, democratic processes, the rule of law and popular participation in political 
affairs. 


The fundamental cause of African tragedy 1s mismanagement of people and of the 
continent’s rich natural resources. Most African countries are ruled by force and by all 
sorts of dictatorial regimes, some verging on totalitarianism. There is almost no African 
country that can house two opposing but dynamic leaders. 


The majority of the peoples of Africa have no voice. Press freedom is either limited or 
gagged. Freedom of association continues to be perceived as a major threat to these 
dictatorial regimes. The rule of law and due process are fast disappearing. The result is that 
in most African countries there is not only suppression of fundamental freedoms, but also 
gross violations of human rights. Extrajudicial killings, torture, involuntary disappearances, 
illegal and arbitrary detentions are common. Under the structural adjustment programs, 
imposed by International Financial Institutions, while hundreds of thousands of Africans 
have lost their jobs, the rich and the powerful continue to enjoy a standard of living that is 
extraordinary. 


The most devastating aspect of African regimes 1s their rule by terror. The gross violations 
of human rights by the State are meant to terrorize the people and make them servile. 
Terror is a potent force that incapacitates the mind and the spirit especially of the poor 
people. No society under terror can be expected to release its creative human energy. 


External forces 


The policy of divide and rule 1s still a strong order amongst African politics. It reveals itself 
in tribalism and religion and threatens to disintegrate both the states and societies in wider 
terms. This situation has, in some cases, delayed the democratic process by creating 
unfavourable conditions for economic growth. Although at least one African country has 
totally disintegrated as a result of a policy of divide and rule, the lesson has obviously 
escaped current dictators. 
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The old route to dictatorship via the military is now supplemented by initiating war from 
the bush often using the children of the poor as the fighting force. This new avenue to 
power has aggravated the poor economic performance of Africa. 


International response to the situation in Africa has not been helpful for building durable 
democratic institutions. It has also failed to prevent the escalation of conflict into 
disastrous civil wars. Furthermore, the massive and variegated assistance of external forces 
to dictatorial regimes in Africa has been another important factor in shaping the current 
situation. The peoples of Africa with the assistance of the Churches must reverse this 
downhill political, economic and social process. 


Role of the Churches 


The churches’ human rights work is based on the principle of exercising the option for the 
poor. It is a commitment of faith. Human beings are born in the image of God and 
therefore any action that dehumanizes man is not consistent with belief in God and negates 
the mission of the church (LK4: 18-19). Church is the voice of the voiceless. 


While it played a positive role in the area of service, building of hospitals and educational 
institutions and providing humanitarian relief, it has maintained silence in face of repressive 
regimes and at times have even collaborated with them. One of the major problem today is 
moral bankruptcy which has resulted in corrupt practices, crimes, governance problems 
and lack of trust between the church and the state. 


Churches have been slow in accepting the challenge of doing human rights work. They 
have failed to support the discussion on the promotion and protection of human rights. It is 
-no doubt true that some churches in countries like Kenya, Liberia and South Africa, to 
name only a few, have played a significant role in the promotion of human rights. 


In terms of development of social ecumenical thought, the theology of contemporary 
Africa has not sufficiently addressed the current human rights and justice issues. 
Contextualization of theology remains at a marginal level. This has disempowered the 
message and witness of the church. 


As Africa enters the 21st century, given its dismal position, it is imperative for the church 
to assert its moral authority in influencing the direction of events in the region. 


Contemporary Challenges 


With continuing factional wars and conflicts, resulting in hunger, starvation, diseases, 
refugee crisis, displacements and homelessness, the church in Africa is faced with the 
challenge of being a relevant church. Given that a large part of the problem arise as a result 
of gross violations of human rights, lack of accountability of political leadership, 
excruciating debt and structural adjustment programmes it 1s necessary for the church to 
play a leading role in changing this grim and tragic situation. In taking up this cross the 
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church should look inwards and ask whether it has in its doctrines, liturgy and ecumenical 
practices spent time in preparing its members as candidates for the Kingdom of God to the 
exclusion of the political kingdom. 


Fear as an Obstruction to Promotion of Human Rights. Fear of the state and 
government organs, law enforcing agencies such as the police, military, paramilitary forces 
and courts of law have a major role to play in the promotion of peace, justice and human 
rights. However, these institutions are often manipulated to harass and instill fear amongst 
the people on the pretext of maintaining law and order in society. 


Political Instability. Politically unstable societies experience high levels of human 
rights violations because the leadership has no confidence in their office. In most cases the 
reason being that leaders have come to power in an unconstitutional manner, e.g. Rwanda, 
Burundi, Nigeria, Congo/Zaire, Liberia, Sierra Leone, etc. The situation becomes worse 
where churches become complicit in local and national power struggle. Political instability 
also provides an opportunity for external interference. 


Globalization and dependency on the market has added a new dimension to political 
instability and has made the situation more acute. Some countries, to appease foreign 
interests and donors, have established sham Parliamentary Commissions on Human Rights. 


Market forces have also negatively interfered with local cultural trends and traditional life 
styles. The role of IMF and WB in imposing structural adjustment programmes have 
increased the sufferings of the people and marginalized large sections of the community. 


While most African States are burdened with a heavy debt and have to pay huge amounts 
in interests year after year, the international community has chosen to keep silent on the 
issue of reparations of weath that was stolen and is still being stolen from the continent by 
the major powers. 


The emergence of new South Africa as an African super power needs to be monitored 
carefully particularly in the area of its dominance of the African markets, industries, and 
extraction of natural resources specially minerals. South Africa is not seen as collaborating 
with other African countries to build Africa but as another foreign exploiter. If this trend is 
allowed to continue unchecked, Africa may have to take longer to realize full democratic 
rights of the people. 


Recommendations 


1. The Church in Africa should maintain a clear position on issues of justice, peace and 
human rights and actively participate in social formation. It should ensure that christian 
family life and education, duties and responsibilities to the family and community reflect the 
spirit of the Gospel. 
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2. The Church in Africa must stand with the marginalized majority and the impoverished 
people in their struggle for human rights and be the voice of the voiceless. Churches in 
Southern Africa in particular, and the whole of Africa in general, should encourage and 
participate in the development of code of ethics for conduct of business. This should be 
undertaken in light of the negative trend towards globalization and the role of new South 
Africa in African economies. 


3. The church should support the building of a wholistic community that is not 
dichotomised. Africa today, is beset with some of the most tyrannical regimes, that are 
responsible for the worst kind of human rights violations. In the circumstances, it is 
obligatory for the church to: 


- speak out against the regimes that do not draw their legitimacy and authority 
from the people. 

- manifest exemplary courage in resisting oppression and injustice. 

- reject any material inducement from tyrannical regimes that may comprise its 
position. 

- provide sanctuary for victims of human rights violations. 


4 External debts coupled with IMF inspired structural adjustment programmes have 
continued to inhibit the full development of men and women in the image of God. 
Churches in Africa in cooperation with the churches in the North should campaign for 
cancellation of debts incurred by corrupt regimes and for the discontinuation of the 
structural adjustment programmes that mainly target the poor and the downtrodden. 


5. The African continent today 1s faced with numerous conflicts and war situations, which 
have affected the lives of thousands of people. Peace and Reconciliation should therefore 
be a priority task of the churches. The church should consistently pursue preventive 
measures, wherever possible, and to this end be ready to engage the warring groups in 
dialogue in pursuance of peace in an open, impartial and dispassionate manner to defuse 
tensions and conflicts. The church should use its moral authority to protect women, 
children and non-combatants in war situations. 


6. AACC and WCC should support the establishment of effective networks amongst the 
National Councils and secular human rights groups for purpose of undertaking monitoring 
and advocacy work for the promotion and protection of human rights in the region. 


7. AACC should establish a Human Rights Working Group for the region and in 
cooperation with WCC organize human rights training programmes for member churches 


and Councils. 


8. WCC should consider the appointment of an African staff in CCIA. 
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REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF WCC-CCIA WORKING GROUP ON 
RELIGION AND THE STATE, RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND INTOLERANCE 
Le Cénacle, Geneva, Switzerland - 4 - 6 September 1995 


The WCC-CCIA called together in Geneva, 4 - 6 September 1995, church and NGO 
representatives, researchers and academics from all regions of the world to consider in 
depth the significant underlying social, political, economic and cultural factors which limit 
religious and intellectual liberty and cause intolerance. The working group examined a 
range of presentations from each region laying out the varying situations and identified 
threats to religious liberty and tolerance. It was recognized that each region has issues and 
problems which require particular approaches. The working group re-affirmed ecumenical 
theological and methodological approaches to religious freedom, identified new emerging 
trends and formulated priorities for action by the WCC and the member churches. 


Overview 


The freedom of thought, conscience, religion or belief is widely denied or, where some 
measure has been achieved, is often newly in peril. The task of advancing religious and 
intellectual freedom now takes place in the context of the post-Cold War re-ordering of 
societies and their international relations. 


The removal of political barriers to the development of capitalism and the rapid integration 
of almost all societies into the global economy is producing revolutionary changes, 
undermining traditional patterns of life, eliminating livelihoods not integral to the dominant 
model of economic development, fragmenting middle and working classes, and producing 
sharply increased inequality. A new middle class 1s being consolidated with a strong 
interest in this pattern of economic growth. Religious and social institutions which were 
previously unifying forces enabling peoples to be confident and secure in their identities 
and in their relations with others and to resist oppression have been seriously weakened. In 
some situations, owing to a sense of external invasion or an internal threat to the social 
order, they are becoming sectarian, defensive and aggressive assertions of narrow 
religious, ethnic or class interests. 


In the third world, the harsh reality of poverty and inequality has suddenly worsened as 
ruling elites have been unified and strengthened by their collaborative relationship with 
foreign capital. The majority must find a place serving an economy directed to economic 
goals which are generally not in their interest or be socially and economically marginalised. 
A new level of economic integration is taking place which renders problematic previous 
political strategies of struggling for social justice through influencing or taking over the 
state. Real political power increasingly resides with economic organisations (e.g. 
transnational corporations) and alliances which are not politically accountable within the 
nation state. At the same time, some governments have acquired new levels of social 
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regulation, often with the assistance of sophisticated technology, which permeates all 
public and private space resulting in rigorous social control. 


The countries of Central and Eastern Europe face the turmoil of adjustment to their new 
place in the global economy as a third world backyard of the new Europe. Previous 
political equations of religion and state have been overturned and unresolved historical 
tensions are resurfacing while powerful foreign religious, political and economic interests 
intervene at all levels of society. Massive activities of foreign missionaries and new 
religious movements have had a negative impact on inter-confessional and interfaith 
climates in many countries. 


The transitional phase of reconstituting national governments and civil administration to 
guarantee the integrity of the state, while extended and traumatic, may presage a more 
sustained period of social restructuring and foreign intervention to open societies to third 
world levels of exploitation. Regressive nationalism, religious and ethnic chauvinism may 
therefore become incendiary and entrenched especially as churches and religious bodies are 
mobilised by competing interests to maintain or obtain political influence and access to 
social mobility and resources through the state or foreign connections. 


In Western Europe, secularisation affects the churches' relations with the state as 
constitutional relationships become widely seen as anachronistic even by the church itself, 
However, the possible loss of state funding of churches is an increasing source of anxiety 
for churches lacking the social base to sustain their present institutional infrastructures 
without it. At the same time, ruling elites or economic interests which are wary of the 
residual ideological power of churches to raise an ethical critique of economic policies and 
social injustice have an interest in disempowering the churches through the termination of 
traditional church-state relationships. 


New challenges have arisen to the universal applicability of international human rights 
norms and standards. It is suggested by some governments that these reflect a Western, 
Christian cultural, political, economic and philosophical bias which is imposed on others in 
an intrusive way which violates other religious faiths, cultures and national traditions. 
Human rights norms and standards are thus seen as a part of Western globalization, 
modernization and secularization which is seen as a fundamental attack on other societies. 
The rise in religious sentiment and reassertion of the fundamental role of religion in society 
makes this question deserving of critical attention. The WCC has long advocated the need 
for universally applicable standards. There is a need for more interfaith dialogue on this 
and related issues which fundamentally affect the relations between religions, and between 
religion and the state. 


For example, for many years ecumenical social thought has regarded the secular state as 
the ideal for social harmony in a religiously pluralistic society. Today the resurgence of 
religious belief and resulting inter-religious tension has led some to subscribe to other 
models such as a multi-confessional state. Others suggest that a deeper understanding of 
the rule of law and of new processes of democratic participation are needed. There are also 
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renewed claims on the state by churches or religions long considered to be at the centre of 
national (ethnic) life or which do not distinguish religious and state institutions. Few states, 
if any, can claim guarantees of religious liberty within their jurisdiction to be 
unproblematic. 


The global projection of religious fundamentalism and political power from major Western 
countries in consonance with economic imperialism exacerbates inter-communal and inter-- 
religious tensions internationally and within societies as they attempt to resist cultural 
incursions and economic exploitation. Religious fundamentalism is now a common 
response to foreign domination, social marginalisation and the sudden disappearance of an 
imposed state ideology which leaves social groups exposed to overwhelming foreign 
influences. Ethnic and civil conflicts are a constant challenge to inter-religious tolerance. 


In this context, the challenge to the World Council of Churches and its member churches is 
to comprehend threats to religious freedom or the need to conclude new relationships with 
the state within a global context and not merely in terms of national history and culture. If 
present challenges are met by resort to some church-state formulations of the past, there 1s 
the danger of churches acting solely in self-interest and themselves becoming agents for 
social fragmentation and religious oppression. On the other hand, changes in government ~ 
and society are providing opportunities to churches to establish new priorities and goals. 


A preoccupation solely with church-state relations will divert the ecumenical movement 
from confronting the main factors which will limit religious and intellectual freedom in the 
coming century. For example, the diminution of the role of the state and the declining 
salience of national sovereignty due to ruling functions being increasingly exercised 
transnationally through unaccountable economic organisations have produced a new 
political environment. These organisations may also have excessive influence on 
ideological formation through 

the media and exercice this enormous social power globally. National cultures are being 
over-ridden by the dominance of a unified, commodified culture. 


While considering issues of religious freedom, the churches need to be constantly aware of 
their history of suppressing other religions in collaboration with state power. It is also vital 
that the churches examine the ways in which they now limit religious and intellectual 
freedom. Such self-reflection and repentance will equip the ecumenical movement for a 
positive and unifying role. 


Determination of Priorities 

1. The rights of religious minorities need to be acknowledged, guaranteed, and protected. 
2. There is a need to assist states and churches in countries which are changing 
constitutional arrangements and require assistance regarding the role of religion and 


religious bodies in formulating and implementing constitutional provisions in the light of 
international human rights norms. 
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3. There is a need for churches to deal with each other ecumenically in this process with 
the state. 


4. In conflict situations where religion 1s a significant factor, often in the context of 
growing militant religious extremism and integrist movements, there is a need to assist 
churches to work ecumenically in order to combat the use and exploitation of religious 
identities and feelings to fuel nationalist conflicts and war. 


5. Religious groups and institutions which violate the rights of others must be challenged. 


6. Attention should be paid to the problem of disruption of inter-confessional harmony 
occasioned by the activities of some international missionary groups and new religious 
movements. 


7. The scope of education should be enlarged to include information about other churches 
and religions because ignorance of others fuels religious intolerance. There is a need on the 
part of churches to respect the witness and tradition of other churches, religions and beliefs 
to face their own responsibilities and to work together to create a religious freedom 
accepting the reality of pluralism. 


8. There is a need for more democracy within the churches. Churches need to respond to 
the challenge to identify and act on justice and human rights issues within their institutions, 
and particularly in such areas as gender, sexuality, freedom of conscience and lack of 
democratic process. There is a need to increase lay participation in internal church 
structures. 


9. Intervention by the state in the internal affairs of religious bodies should be confronted. 


10. There is a need for the churches to understand the ways in which the globalization of 
the economy and of communication is affecting the freedom of thought, conscience, 
religion and belief. 


11. There is a need for the establishment of inter-governmental and non-governmental 
regional human rights mechanisms and fora where they are lacking and for existing 
mechanisms and fora to be more fully utilized. 


12. Few states today are free of problems when it comes to religious liberty guarantees. 
There 1s need for more work both on improved constitutional and legal national standards. 
But important still is the work on how legal standards can be fairly and effectively applied. 


13. Many churches have much to contribute out of their experiences in terms of 
improvement of law and implementation of law on religious freedom. Opportunities for 
sharing these would be beneficial. 
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Recommendations 


On the basis of priorities identified above, the following recommendations are made to the 
WCC: 


1. To keep the issue of religious freedom as a high priority on the agenda of WCC; 


2. To provide advisory services to assist the member churches facing the problems of new 
legal regulations related to religious freedom; 


3. To organize regional meetings and consultations, especially involving the regional 
ecumenical bodies, on topics connected with religious freedom and the relationship 
between church and state and relations between religious and ethnic groups; 


4. To organize a consultation on the role of religion in conflict situations; 

5. To explore and clarify the meaning of the concepts "secular”, "secularization" and 
"secular state" and the role of the rule of law and new forms of democratic process at 
local, national, and international levels; 


6. To assist in the development of programs of theological education in which human 
rights theory and practice according to international human rights standards is an integral 
part ; 


7. To publish materials on basic principles to be taken into consideration regarding new 
regulations related to religious freedom and their implementation; 


8. To urge the member churches to recognize the importance of religious freedom and the 
need to strengthen ecumenism including dialogue between churches on these issues; 


9. To support the UN Special Rapporteur's call for the establishment of an interfaith 
dialogue among religions as being of the utmost importance in combating the injurious 
effects of sectarian ideas and intransigence demonstrated by extremist groups enhancing 
religious intolerance throughout the world. 
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STATEMENT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


WCC Nairobi Assembly, November/December 1975 


The right to basic guarantees for life 


1. No rights are possible without the basic guarantees for life, including the right to 
work, to adequate food, to guaranteed health care, to decent housing and to education for 
the full development of the human potential. Because women have the lowest status in 
most world communities their special needs should be recognized. 


2. The ever widening gap between rich and poor nations and between rich and poor 
within many nations has created today a highly explosive situation in which millions are 
denied these rights. This is due to a number of contributing factors, including the 
following: 


a) The present international economic structures are dominated by a few rich 
countries who control a large proportion of the world’s resources and markets. 
b) Transnational corporations, often in league with oppressive regimes, distort 
and exploit the economies of poor nations. 

c) National economies are controlled in many cases by a small group of elites 
who also often give special access to transnational corporations. 

d) Patterns of land ownership are often exploitative. 


3. The right to the basic guarantees for life involves guarding the lives of future 
generations, e.g., through protection of the environment and conservation of the earth’s 
reSOUIces. 


The Rights to Self-Determination and to Cultural Identity and the Rights of 
Minorities 


1. All people have the right freely to determine their political status and freely to pursue 
their economic, cultural, and social development. These rights are often violated by foreign 
governments and power systems, and through internal oppression and discrimination. 


2. The Churches should condemn such violations and take active part in efforts to 
ensure national sovereignty and self-determination for people who are deprived of them. 


3. | The Churches must also defend and promote the rights of minorities (including that 
of migrant workers), be they cultural, linguistic, religious, ideological, or ethnic. Efforts to 
ensure that the Helsinki declaration be implemented could be of great importance in this 
context, especially for minorities in countries who have signed it. 
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4. The Churches must closely scrutinise the reasoning of people in power when they 
seek to justify the violation of human rights for what they deemed to be overriding 
concerns. Even in time of public emergency, fundamental rights such as the right to life and 
personal dignity, as defined by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
Covenants should under no circumstances be derogated from. 


The Right to Participate in Decision-Making within the Community 


1. Participation of groups and individuals in the decision making processes of various 
communities in which they live is essentially for achieving a truly democratic society. As a 
precondition, there must be created an economic and social foundation which 1s in the 
interest of all segments of society. All members of the community, especially the young and 
women, should be educated in a spirit of social and political participation and 
responsibility. The structure of government on the national and local levels, within the 
religious communities, educational institutions, and employment, must become more 
responsible to the will of all the persons belonging to these various communities, and must 
provide for protection against manipulation by powerful interests. 


2. Women, because of their particular experience of oppression and the new insights 
they are receiving in the process of liberation, can often make a special contribution 
regarding participatory decision-making. They are exploring styles of shared leadership in 
which power and decision-making is horizontal rather than hierarchical, fluid rather than 
static. The Church, like the Community needs to receive this contribution, if it is to 
develop unifying and freeing structures. 


3. Churches should participate in developing activities through which local communities 
of poor people, industrial and rural workers, women, minority groups, and others who 
suffer from any form of oppression can become aware of their condition and influence the 
course of the society. 


The Right to Dissent 


1. The right to dissent preserves a community or system from authoritarian rigidity. It is 
essential to the vitality of every society that the voices of dissenters be heard and that their 
right to hold opinions without interference, to freedom of expression, and to peaceful 
assembly be guaranteed. Christians, as followers of Jesus Christ, have a solidarity with the 
people who suffer because of their religious faith and practice and because of their stand in 
favour of political and social justice. Christian solidarity means a definite choice on the side 
of prisoners of conscience and political prisoners and refugees. The Churches should make 
all efforts in their witness and intercessions, and by providing remedial assistance to 
support those fellow beings who suffer. 


2. In readiness to reassess and to change their own structures and attitudes wherever 
necessary, the Churches and the World Council of Churches itself must give all due 
attention within the communities to men, women and young people who take a critical 
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stand towards the predominant views and positions of their churches and of the World 
Council of Churches. 


The Right to Personal Dignity 


1. In many countries represented in this section evidence has been sighted of gross 
violations of the right to personal dignity. Such violations include arbitrary arrest and 
imprisonment, torture, rape, deportation, child battering, enforced hospitalisation in mental 
hospitals. Threats to families and denial of habeas-corpus. In some cases, prisoners and 
refugees are denied contact even with their families thus becoming “non-persons”. In other 
cases, arrested persons either disappear or are executed summarily. 


2. The basic causes for these violations are to be found in the unjust social order, the 
abuse of power, the lack of economic development and in unequal development. This leads 
to violations of unjust laws and rebellion by the dispossessed, to which political and 
military forces of “law and order” respond with cruel repression. In some cases, the 
Churches themselves have actively supported the oppressors or even become involved in 
the oppression itself, out of misguided convictions and/or attempts to safeguard their own 
privileges. 


3. We also observe the increasing role both nationally and internationally of security 
police and para-police forces in the violation of human right to personal dignity. 


The Right to Religious Freedom 


1. The right to religious freedom has been and continues to be a major concern of 
member Churches and the WCC. However, this right should never be seen as belonging 
exclusively to the Church. The exercise of religious freedom has not always reflected the 
great diversity of convictions that exist in the world. The right 1s inseparable from other 
fundamental human rights. No religious community should plead for its own religious 
liberty without active respect and reverence for the faith and basic human rights of others. 


2. Religious liberty should never be used to claim privileges. For the Church this right is 
essential so that it can fulfil its responsibility which arise out of the Christian faith. Central 
to these responsibilities is the obligation to serve the whole community. 


3. The right to religious freedom has been enshrined in most constitutions as the basic 
human right. By religious freedom we mean the freedom to have or to adopt a religion of 
belief of one’s choice and freedom, either individually or in community with others and in 
public or private, to manifest one’s religion or belief in worship, observance, practice and 
teaching. Religious freedom should also include the right and duty of religious bodies to 
criticise the ruling powers when necessary on the basis of their religious convictions. In this 
context it was noted that many Christians in different parts of the world are in prison for 
reason of conscience or for political reasons as a result of their seeking to respond to the 
total demands of the gospel. 
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Sexism 


1. For the sake of the unity of the Church and humankind, the concerns of women must 
be consciously included in every aspect of the deliberations of the WCC. The liberation of 
women from structures of injustice must be taken seriously as seen 1n the light of the 
liberation of all oppressed people and all forms of discrimination. 


pa At Amsterdam (WCC Assembly, 1948) it was stated that “The Church, as the Body 
of Christ, consists of men and women, created as responsible persons to glorify God and to 
do God’s will’. 


3. Despite efforts of WCC, the position of women, in both the Church and the world, 
has not changed significantly. As long as women are largely excluded from decision- 
making processes, they will be unable to realize a full partnership with men and therefore 
the Church will be unable to realize its full unity. 


Racism 


1. Racism is a sin against God and against fellow human beings. It is contrary to the 
justice and the love of God revealed in Jesus Christ. It destroys that human dignity and 
both the racist and the victim. When practised by Christians it denies the very faith we 
profess and undoes the credibility of the Church and its witness to Jesus Christ. Therefore, 
we condemn racism in all its form both inside and outside the Church. 


2. | When we again try to deal with racism at this assembly we cannot but begin by 
confessing our conscious and unconscious complicity in racism and our failure to eradicate 
it even from our own house. In previous assemblies we have many times affirmed as 
churches our common rejection of racism. Yet, we still find ourselves only at the 
beginning. We stand in need of God’s forgiveness and grace which will free us from our 
complicity and our failures, towards a new commitment, to strive for the justice that will - 
bring an end to all racism. 


3. The past years of struggle against racism has shown that we as Churches need a 
more profound understanding of the nature and of all varied manifestations of racism. We 
need to confront it with the fullness of the biblical message to see more deeply its demonic 
character and also to comprehend its psychological, economic, and social impact on 
persons and communities and its roots in societies. However, although our 

understanding needs to grow we already know more than enough to participate in 
obedience to Christ in the fight against the manifestations of racism in politics and in the 
Church. 
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